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THE GENEVA KALEIDOSCOPE 
OF CULTURES 


By DWIGHT S. MALLON 


THE usual hum of voices had thinned 
to an occasional guffaw from two German 
medical students at a corner table. Dan 
Gopal Mukerji, author of A Son of Mother 
India and My Brother's Face, leaned in- 
tently toward his companion, who would 
certainly not have been mistaken for a 
brother of the Indian. Mukerji and the 
American were now almost alone—the eve- 
ning’s last survivors in the small Bavaria 
Café, frequented so often by Gustav Strese- 
mann, and still an informal meeting place 
of Briand and Ramsay MacDonald. 

Through the tall windows could be seen 
a glimpse of the dark green Lake of Geneva, 
broken by irregular yellow lines of reflec- 
tions from the lights of the city. Inside the 
Bavaria, only the subdued clink of the 
round, glass mugs—now empty and being 
collected—was audible. 

Mukerji’s eyes were alive with the vivid 
brightness peculiar to Indians as he spoke 
to the American. “We don’t want them! 
Nine out of ten Westerners who turn to 


Eastern philosophy are sentimentalists run- 
ning away from Western civilization’s hard- 
ness. The East doesn’t want them. Both 
East and West are made up of hard, and 
should be made up of strong, people. I 
can tell you about the civilization of the 
East, but I don’t want weaklings of the West 
trying to escape from a strong world by 
imitating our civilization, into which they 
were not born and which is foreign to their 
temperament.” 

“Tell me about the civilization of the 
East,” said the American. 

“Our civilization centers around mysti- 
cism, or meditation; yours around science. 
That is the essential difference. In the West 
the touchstone of praise is to say that a thing 
is ‘practical’; in the East it is to say that 
a thing is ‘holy.’ Neither touchstone should 
be minimized. Neither should be followed 
blindly. There is in the East a stupid 
obedience to the words of some holy men; 
and in the West to the words of some prac- 
tical business men. If uncritical think- 
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ing were eliminated, both civilizations could 
develop best by intelligently following their 
different ways of life.” 

Mukerji talked on. The American 
learned of the life in the ‘ashram,’ or 
country settlement, of Ghandi—Mahatma of 
Indian life for Indians; of the groups of 
Indians dressed in homespun, who spend 
the day sitting quietly on the floors of plas- 
tered cow dung, spinning, so that there will 
be no more necd for bringing the machines 
and factories of the West to India. 

“And what do you think of Geneva, of 
the League of Nations?” asked the American. 

“A vital League of Nauons can never be 
formed if it aims to be one in which all 
nations lose their individuality. ‘The real 
protection against another war is a common 
meeting place, such as Geneva, not where 
differences are eliminated, but where nations 
may come, with their individual character- 
istics preserved, to where a mechanism has 
been developed to settle their differences by 
other means than baitle.” 


II 

Many evenings, similar in nature, the 
American spends in Geneva. ‘The subject 
may be India, or Spain, or Norway, but the 
process is the ‘The 


same. American in 


Geneva may come into contact with repre- 


sentatives of practically every nation and 


“culture area” of the world. From them 
the may learn something both of the various 
national characteristics, and of the various at- 
titudes toward the international order of the 
present day. ‘There are perhaps other cen- 
ters where national characteristics may be 
studied as advantageously as in Geneva, but 
there is no greater laboratory in which to 
observe varying national attitudes toward 
general problems of international relation- 
ships, and toward the daily international in- 
tercourse on questions of war and of peace 


which constitutes the League of Nations. 


In the League Secretariat itself are rep- 
resentatives of many nationalities, working 
in one or another specific field of interna- 
tional intercourse. There is growing up at 
Geneva, in fact, an entirely new type of gov- 
ernment official. He can be classified under 
none of the three branches of state govern- 
ment—legislative, executive, or judicial. He 
is an official of no state government, but a 
national—a_specialist—of one particular 
state who is an official of an interstate co- 
Operative mechanism. He is the new “‘in- 
ternational expert,’ of necessity as constant 
an observer of the international order as 
could be found anywhere. The American 
was therefore particularly interested in the 
views of one such man—A. E. Felkin, of 
Great Britain, member of the Economic and 
Financial Section of the Secretariat, regard- 
ing the economic causes of war: 

These arise, for the most part, out of the 
various types of international loans. In- 
vestments by private citizens in the securi- 
ties of foreign governments are by far the 
most important type, as these raise the prob- 
lem as to how far the government of the 
“lenders” is to back up its nationals in case 
of default. Great Britain has explained the 
view that the “lending government’ must 
force other governments to meet the obliga- 
tions to its nationals. An opposite opinion 
was expressed at the Second Hague Peace 
Conference by the American representative 
Porter, in which he stated that the use of 
force to support such claims is unjustifiable. 
Unless the latter principle is adopted, the 
position of the lenders becomes a sort of 
“heads you lose, tales I win” policy against 
the foreign government. As in_ strictly 
private business, the investors who are tak- 
ing the chances should bear the consequences. 

The logical solution is two-fold: from the 
national aspect, governments should regu- 
late the investments of their nationals; and 
from the international, in case of subsequent 
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default the question should be subject to in- 
ternational regulation. The Council of the 
League of Nations—or arbiters appointed by 
it—is the appropriate body to deal with cases 
of defaults by governments to private in- 
vestors in another country. 


III 


If the American comes to Geneva as a 
student, there are a number of institutions 
which facilitate him in learning of various 
slants on the subject of international rela- 
tionships, from men of different nationali- 
ties. Professor Alfred Zimmern, formerly 
of Oxford and now Deputy Director of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-op- 
eration in Paris, has organized a summer 
course of lectures by League officials and by 
other authorities temporarily in Geneva, in 
the form of his Geneva School of Inter- 
national Studies. 
of three hundred, representing thirty nation- 
alities. The Students’ International Union 
draws up a similar program of lectures and 
discussions, and has a summer membership 
of about the same number, representing forty 
nationalities. 


This has an enrollment 


The opinions of Professor Zimmern in re- 
gard to the place of the ordinary man in the 
present development of inter-state govern- 
ment interested the American: 

With the progressing change in contour 
from a vertical to horizontal make-up of the 
world, national parliaments have ceased to 
be the only centers of action, and the or- 
dinary man has thus become farther re- 
moved from such centers. The working of 
the system of interstate government, now 
in evolution, begins with a meeting of ex- 
perts in an international center such as 
Geneva. The purpose of this meeting is, 
primarily, to circulate information which the 
experts possess. This accomplished, the con- 
ference reaches a decision on the question 
under discussion; and shapes it in the form of 


a convention. As the next step consists of 
persuading their individual governments to 
ratify the decision reached, a “diplomatic 
committee” is often convened by the ex- 
perts to help accomplish this. Many diplo- 
matic committees have met, for example, at 
the suggestion of the Economic Committee of 
the League of Nations. National parliaments 
are then presented with the question of rati- 
fication, and the place of the ordinary man 
comes to be in seeing that his government de- 
cides wisely. By this chain, national legisla- 
tion has become international legislation. A 
most important function of the League of Na- 
tions, in fact, consists merely of first bring- 
ing the experts together. 

While public opinion operates, fairly 
generally, in an effective manner in domestic 
affairs, it does not function in the field of 
foreign affairs. The principal reason for 
this is that the background of facts and at-— 
mosphere, relating to domestic affairs, in 


which the man in the street grows up—re- 
sulting in his “sure judgment” which has 
often been shown to be sound—is lacking 
when it comes to international relations. 


Recently a new element of public opinion 
has come into existence, and the sound so- 
lution of the problem lies in its develop- 
ment. There is now actually no such thing 
as “the man in the street.” Specialized 
judgment in all men has made its appear- 
ance. All men are becoming specialists, 
whether they are lawyers, doctors, or labor- 
ers in a factory. Public opinion in foreign 
affairs will become effective when each man 
relates the conditions which he understands 
best to the general field of international re- 
lations—to that part of the field into which 
his special knowledge fits. All specialized 
activity, because of the interdependence of 
the world, is entering the international field. 

When the trend toward knowing some- 
thing-about-everything and everything-about- 
something becomes mobilized, then an effec- 
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tive world public opinion can operate. Of 
course the ordinary man can never under- 
stand in detail the complicated situations, 
such as that of Upper Silesia, but there are 
general issues on which he is now forming an 
opinion. One of these is the question of peace 
versus war. The value of the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact and the whole movement for the 
outlawry of war lies in the educative effect 
it has on the ordinary man. Another such 
general issue is the adoption of cooperative, 
as opposed to individual, methods of con- 
ducting foreign relations. The fact that a 
state cannot be the sole judge of its own ac- 
tions is becoming publicly realized. In the 
development of this new public opinion, 
general education must play the leading rdéle. 
The interdependence of the world will thus 
be brought to the attention of the ordinary 
man. 
IV 


J. Castillejo (Spain), member of the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation of the 
League of Nations, gave the American his 
analysis of the principle of state sovereignty: 

The modern state has brought with it tre- 
mendous benefits—is, in fact, responsible 
for modern civilization. A destructive 
power, however, has also been exercised by 
the state. Some states, for example, at pres- 
ent interfere with the religion and educa- 
tion of the individual, or control manufactur- 
ing so as to eliminate stimulating competi- 
tion. From international experience, there 
is a striking example of the state’s destruc- 
tive power in the institution of war; the 
people have to be educated up to war by 
the state. 

Since the time of the Renaissance, the 
problem has existed: how can the state hand 
that destroys be tied, while that which creates 
is preserved? Historically, kings were 
first considered divine, then the people 
divine; but always this was the explanation 
of one thing—the sovereignty of the state. 


This sovereignty, which allows the state to 
exercise destructive power, must now be 
limited. 

Practically, the way to limit state sov- 
ereignty involves a combination of social 
forces, forces that are at the same time na- 
tional and international. Such are religion, 
labor, banking, et cetera. If these institutions 
were extended to their international conclu- 
sion, they could control the state while not 
destroying it. Thus a world that would be 
horizontal rather than vertical would de- 
velop. “Tam a man,” one could say, ‘who 
depends for clothes on Great Britain, for 
marriage on Italy, for justice on judges 
chosen by all nations.” By such a redistribu- 
tion of power, the individual would become 
a citizen of many ‘“‘states’’-—an economic 
state, an artistic state, and so forth. If all 
the power of one state is not now placed in 
the hands of its doctors, why should inclu- 
sive power over all the various types of 
things in the universe be placed in the hands 
of one state? What is needed is not a super- 
state, but many—dozens—of sovereignties; 
for many masters cannot be a tyrant. 


V 


One purely unofficial figure was of course 
frivolous in talking with the American. The 
remarks of George Bernard Shaw, however, 
contain an element of fundamental truth. 
Referring to the intricacies of the working 
of international cooperation, the latter de- 
scribed his impressions of the meetings of 
the Assembly of the League. “I look at 
it,” he said, “from the point of view of a 
playwright. In that capacity I know that 
the curtain behind the speaker’s platform is 
the focal center of the hall. When a dele- 
gate begins to talk of the question most vital 
to his government, and his audience is show- 
ing signs of weariness with the introduc- 
tion of a new problem, a secretary, having 
waited for the appropriate moment, steps 
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out from behind the curtain, displays her 
brilliant new dress; the delegates imme- 
diately brighten up, and the speaker realizes 
that at last he has put over his point.” 


VI 


Concerning the currently paramount ques- 
tion of disarmament, the American was in- 
terested in the very decided opinions of 
Salvador de Madariaga (Spain), former 
Chief of the Disarmament Section of the 
League Secretariat: 

As long as the settlement of international 
disputes is effected by military power, all dis- 
armament conferences will be armament con- 
ferences—i.e., each nation will, necessarily, 
attempt to increase its individual power in 
relation to that of other states. The only 
formula for disarmament is the building up 
of a system of interstate relations contain- 
ing a different basis of settlement. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations is con- 
sequently the strongest formula for dis- 
armament since it aims to set up such a system 
along two fundamental lines: first, preven- 
tion of conflict without consideration; sec- 
ond, providing the means of consideration. 

Disarmament will not be brought about 
by conventions. The way to further the 
cause of disarmament is to strengthen inter- 
state agencies for peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. Disarmament will come into legal 
existence when states which have already 
disarmed, sign a convention recognizing the 
accomplished fact. 

At the present time, the term ‘‘disarma- 
ment” does not of course mean disarma- 
ment. It means the reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments. As these consist of the 
military strength of a country, which means 
everything that can be turned into military 
strength in case of war, armaments must 
really be dealt with in toto, rather than by 
drawing a line between land, sea, and air 
armaments. The most effective limitation 


agreement must involve men, money, and 
material. 

As the speed of the modern world gets 
into peoples’ blood, the League of Nations, 
which has been in existence only ten years, 
is expected to create a disarmed world 
quickly, for things are expected to happen 
quickly today. The solution of the com- 
plex problem of disarmament will require 
a great deal of time. 

Mr. Madariaga, now a professor at Ox- 
ford, is an experienced technician, having 
started his life as an engineer in Spain. He 
is a master of English, and is a brilliant ex- 
ponent of a general theory of international 
politics, or what he calls the “World Com- 
munity.” Edgar Allan Poe once said, some 
men are mathematicians and some poets ; 
the most interesting man of all is the one 
who is a combination of both. The Ameri- 
can took particular note of Mr. Madariaga’s 
ideas on the world community: 

That instinct may precede reason is a 
psychological fact. The former jumps at 
what is only laboriously proved, afterward, 
to be truth. In the international field, in- 
stinct has established the main point—a great 
many individuals feel that there is an in- 
ternational community. The permanent part 
of this community is the very idea of it— 
its spirit. The body of the world com- 
munity—i.e., the Council, Assembly, et cet- 
era, of the League of Nations—is transitory 
and of lesser importance; for institutions are 
worth only what people think of them. 

The pulse of the world community may 
beat in the individual, but it is necessary that 
this urge breed thought, and thought, action. 
“We wish today for what our children shall 
think tomorrow and our grandchildren do 
the day after tomorrow.” 

In considering the world community from 
the plane of the world of reality, the exist- 
ence of the League of Nations is first 
noticed. In the Geneva meeting place, there 
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is a tendency on the part of the various state 
representatives to take a more moderate view 
of controversial questions than in their own 
particular territories—just as one behaves 
differently in a drawing room than in his 
private apartment. From the hot brandy of 
nationalisms, delegates come to clear inter- 
national waters. Such is the value of Geneva. 

The “world community,” when fully 
evolved, will be based on the fundamental 
principle of liberty of thought. This does 


not mean, however, the development of 
specialized thinking. There is nothing more 
dangerous to the mind than specialized think- 
ing. Economic unity, for example, must be 
conceived of only as a special case of world 


unity. Otherwise economic wisdom may be 
world folly. The development of the world 
community through liberty of thought does 
not mean the development of cosmopolitan- 
ism, or standardization. On the contrary, 
the importance of national cultures can 
hardly be exaggerated. What is important 
is that national cultures be made comple- 
mentary and not antagonistic. 


With the exchange of views such as these, 
Geneva today presents an incomparable op- 
portunity for contacts, not only with the 
present-day cultures of many countries, but 
with the dreams of their greatest leaders for 
the future. 





INTERNATIONALISM—A NEW ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS LIFE 


How We May Foster It in Our Children 


By BEATRICE ENSOR 


LyING on the heather, off the beaten track 
in Surrey, pondering this article, my attention 
was distracted by hosts of aeroplanes. They 
were engaged in the ‘Red and Blue War’— 
part of the summer military manoeuvers of 
the British Army. 

Everywhere one reads of attempts to bring 
about peace and disarmament, yet in all the 
larger countries millions of money are being 
spent on preparation for another possible 
war—a war which, all great leaders rightly 
point out, would destroy our present civiliza- 
tion. What can save us? Nothing but right 
education of the citizens of tomorrow. And 
by right education I mean education in the 
biggest and most complete sense of the term: 
education in the home as well as in the 
school. For modern psychology shows the 
immense importance of the years of early 
childhood, and shows also that the majority 
of our actions and attitudes are under un- 
conscious, not conscious, control. 

Particularly is this so when vast and far- 
teaching decisions have to be made; at such 
times, for example, as precede declaration of 
war, when the national press stirs up and 
plays upon the emotions of a people. De- 
cisions made at these times by the majority 
can in all probability be traced to early home 
influence, to conversations at table, to the 
attitude of father and of mother. But un- 
fortunately it is not only the immediate in- 
fluences that count, but also, and often, those 
further removed and difficult to control. 

I remember my own small boy, shortly 
after the Great War, playing with soldiers 
and carefully killing off all the Germans, 
quite contrary to the lead we had tried to 


give him in the home circle. He had evi- 
dently heard people speaking of Germans in 
such a way as to make them “‘enemies’’ to 
him. Some may ask: If you disapprove of 
war, why did you let your boy have tin 
soldiers to play with? This is an important 
—perhaps debatable—question. I think that 
unless a child desires to have tin soldiers, it 
is mot necessary to give them to him, but if, 
through seeing other children playing with 
them, he wants to have them, I believe it is 
much better to let him have them to play 
with, and to try to develop in him at the 
same time a right attitude to war, than to 
try to repress his desire for them. To me, 
this seems the key to the whole problem of 
education for peace: the idea of peace must 
not be imposed on children; if it is, there 
is almost bound to be a reaction in later life. 
The unconscious influence both in home and 
in school should not be such as to impose 
our adult ideas on international relationships 
upon children: it should be such as to de- 
velop in them a right attitude towards 
humanity. 

More research into the origins of human 
attitudes towards peoples of other races is 
necessary. Dr. George H. Green and Mr. 
Sydney Herbert of the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, recently undertook an 
investigation of racial prejudice in children 
of school age in Wales, choosing for their 
purpose schools of widely different character. 
In a short article on the subject contributed 
by the investigators to the New Era in April 
of this year, they stated that the total im- 
pression left on their minds was that racial 
prejudice is fairly constant in children of 
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school age, and exists in them before the age 
of seven, and that there appear to be changes 
of justification, without changes of prejudice, 
as school life goes on and age increases. 
Their investigations made them realize that 
further work—especially with children un- 
der seven—is necessary before the origins of 
racial prejudice can be discussed. A similar 
inquiry is being conducted in Geneva as a re- 
sult of the investigation in Wales, and it is to 
be hoped that other countries will take the 
matter up. 

Teachers, too, should confer to discover 
what type of material to encourage right 
attitudes can be used in textbooks. While 
latterly much has been done to improve text- 
books, a vast number are still purely national- 
istic in spirit, and nothing has as yet been 
done on a large scale to reform the curriculum 
in order to present most of the studies given 
to children in such a way as to build up a 
social consciousness. On the physical plane, 
the world of today is so united through trans- 
port, radio, economic conditions, and world 
markets that it is impossible for an event in 
any one part of it not to affect all other parts. 
But this material world form still lacks a 
soul—that is to say a world consciousness— 
and it is this world or social consciousness 
that we have to develop in the young people 
of today through social studies at school. 
Unfortunately, curriculum reform cannot go 
very far until the present examination system 
is reformed. In most European countries 
examinations are still such as to test sub- 
ject matter—subject matter in water-tight 
compartments based on definite syllabi, often 
nationalistic in character. 


II 


The New Education Fellowship was 
founded shortly after the war in an endeavor 
to draw together pioneers (or progressive 
thinkers) in all parts of the world who had 


a common desire to adjust education to 


modern needs. It seeks to promote closer 
cooperation between educationists in the 
different grades of the profession, as well as 
between parents and teachers, to help its 
members to study special aspects of educa- 
tion in any country, and to advise parents in 
their choice of schools. But its chief aim is 
the furthering of friendly international re- 
lationships through right education in home 
and school, through inculcating tolerance of 
others, interest in and friendly feeling to- 
wards others, understanding of “foreign” 
ways, in children of even the tenderest years. 

At the last international conference of the 
Fellowship, which took place in 1929 in Elsi- 
nore, Denmark, more than two thousand 
parents and teachers from forty-three coun- 
tries took part. Of this conference Sir 
Michael Sadler (Master of University Col- 
lege, Oxford) said in his preface to the pub- 
lished report,! that it brought to light— 
the truest account available anywhere of the vari- 
ous currents of progressive educational thought in 
the world at this critical time and constituted an 
educational weather forecast, made by experienced 
meteorologists who are scientific in the accuracy 
of their observations, and purposeful in their la- 
bors for the bettering of society through bold and 
wise experiment in methods of teaching. 

Those who have undertaken international 
work of any kind know how difficult it is for 
one nation really to understand another. This 
difficulty was brought forcibly home to one 
at the Elsinore Conference, when so many 
people of different nations attempted to 
understand each other’s points of view. The 
barrier of language alone is a great difficulty; 
translations often kill the spirit behind an 
utterance, and even experts in a foreign 
language are apt to take words and phrases 
too literally, and to forget that every language 
allows of many shades of meaning for many 
words. It is no easy matter to find a suitable 
international medium of speech. Personally 


1 Towards a New Education, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Ltd., New York, $3.50. 
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I am not an advocate of any artificial inter- 
national language. I believe that a form of 
simplified English—to the production of 
which America is even now contributing— 
will eventually become universal. This new 
simplified form would be used as an inter- 
national medium only. Its use would not 
supplant the ordinary speech of the English- 
speaking peoples, and would give no color 
to the idea that the English language was 
being imposed on the rest of the world. 
Simplified spelling would remove the only 
difficult part of English, and make this form 
of the language by far the easiest foreign 
language to acquire. 

It was instructive, also, at the Conference, 
to find how little leaders of educational 
thought in one country knew of events in 
other countries. As a general rule these men 
are so absorbed in their own work that they 
have little time to devote to movements in 
countries other than their own. It is most im- 
portant that sufficient time and money be 
allowed in our universities that leaders of 
educational thought may travel and study 
events in other lands, for it is essential that 
we should all agree on the general principles 
of the new education. 

In the main, education is a national con- 
cern, and is so difficult a problem that even 
the League of Nations has not had the cour- 
age to tackle it except through the League 
of Nations Union. It will probably always 
remain a national concern, for, while we 
seek certain fundamental principles that must 
be international, any attempt at standardiza- 
tion of education must be avoided, since each 
country requires a form suited to its own 
national psychology. Today, for example, 
it is essential in America to weld the many 
nationalities that make up its sum of citizens 
into a unified whole; consequently symbols 
such as the flag must be used. Many Euro- 
peans are astonished at the universal singing 


of “God Save the King” throughout the 
British Empire; but I am inclined to think 
that a deeper insight reveals the fact that, im- 
perialistic as it may seem, the British national 
anthem is a symbol of unity of purpose and 
ideals. 


III 


I have tried to show that new education 
means a new attitude towards and a wide 
survey of life; that it is a realization of the 
basic wholeness of mankind—a wholeness 
that, at the same time, emphasizes the need of 
individuality in its parts. In my travels in 
many lands I have found that as a general 
tule it is in the modern type of school, 
whether private or state-aided, that this new 
attitude towards education and towards life 
is to be found—usually because the men and 
women who have been attracted to these 
schools themselves desire freedom, tolerance, 
and better understanding between individuals 
and nations. The newer spirit is contagious, 
is passed from personality to personality; the 
child who has had contact with the man or 
woman with the new outlook can probably 
never be as narrow in sympathy, as national 
in view, as the child who has come under 
the influence of the older type of teacher 
and school. 

Education, the education of atmosphere 
and environment, is the key to the problem 
of international understanding. We must 
have men and women of high ideals and 
character, of wide sympathy, men and women 
who are thoughful and intuitive, as teachers 
in our schools, and no plea of economy must 
stand in the way of making the teaching 
profession worthy of attracting such indi- 
viduals. Money spent in this way will be a 
sounder investment against future wars than 
money sunk in the preparation of an artificial 
defence by means of military forces on land 
and sea and in the air. 








AN A. A. U. W. FELLOW IN PALESTINE 


By FLORENCE MARY FITCH 


The A.A.U.W. International Fellowship for 1929-30 was awarded to Miss Hilma Gran- 
quist of Helsingfors, Finland, to enable her to resume her work as field ethnologist in the 


little village of Artas, Palestine, some two miles south of Bethlehem. 
turbances in Palestine, Miss Granquist did not return until March, 1930. 


Because of the dis- 
She is at present 


engaged in her sociological study there. The following sketch is by one who saw her at work 


there, four years ago.—Editor’s note. 


“You must meet Miss Baldensperger—I 
will ask her to come to see you.” The 
speaker was a Christian Arab of Jerusalem, 
whose hobby is a study of the folklore and 
primitive customs of the people of Palestine. 
The place was Jerusalem; the time, October, 
1926. The listener was myself, newly ar- 
rived from America, eager to learn the life 
of the land. 

And so it was that Miss Baldensperger 
came to see me—a little woman, slender, an- 
gular, tough of fibre, sharp-featured, with 
keen eye and jovial smile, every inch of her 
tiny frame alive and active. 

She was born in Palestine of missionary 
parents who had come from Alsace, and has 
lived in the country most of her sixty and 
more years. She is proud to claim it as her 
native land. ‘I am a bedawi,” she said, “for 
I love to wander about.” But more truly she 
is a fellahat (a peasant woman), for her 
home is in the peasant village of Artas, south 
of Bethlehem. 

“You would like to come to Artas? Good. 
We will ask Miss Granquist. My time be- 
longs to her. Let us go to see her.” 

We passed through the stately Damascus 
Gate, and walked along narrow, dark Chris- 
tian Street. Market stalls lined each side; 
the crowds jostled good-naturedly. My un- 
accustomed feet almost stumbled and again 
slipped upon the uneven cobblestones worn 
smooth by the traffic of centuries. As we 
went on together I learned something of the 
woman we were to see. 


Hilma Granquist was a scholar, a very 
hard-working scholar, who had come from 
Finland to study the life of the women of 
Palestine. Like myself, she had been told of 
Miss Baldensperger, and now she spent some 
days each week in the latter’s home in Artas 
and with her assistance was becoming ac- 
quainted with the life of the village. In 
Jerusalem, Miss Baldensperger had a “camp- 
ing-place”’ on the roof of a house which shel- 
tered several families, and Miss Granquist 
stayed in the German Hostel of St. John. 

We had reached the entrance to the hostel, 
and presently we were escorted into the inner 
court. Here I met Hilma Granquist, a 
woman in the thirties, I judged. Her clear 
blue eyes, light hair, and fair complexion 
make it evident that she comes from the 
Swedish section of Finland’s population. She 
received me cordially and her permission for 
my visit to Artas was easily secured. 

From Bethlehem, which is five miles south 
of Jerusalem, one may reach Artas by fol- 
lowing the footpath trail made by peasants 
and donkeys a distance of about two miles 
over the hills. One passes among terraced 
vineyards and olive groves on the grey, rocky 
hillsides, and then of a sudden the path stops 
on the top of a steep slope and divides into 
a half dozen faint zigzag trails down the 
mountain side, down to a green, green val- 
ley filled with fruit trees and tiny garden 
patches. You must look twice before you 
discover that there are houses one below an- 
other all down the slope, houses built against 
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the mountain side from which the stone 
blocks for their construction have been hewn, 
houses the backs of which, in many cases, are 
natural caves. On some of the roofs grass 
is growing, on others firewood is drying, or 
vegetables ripening. 

Miss Baldensperget’s house is scarcely to 
be distinguished in exterior from the others, 
only in front of it there is a little level 
ground, and two fine trees which the birds 
love. Years before, her missionary father had 
built the house. He had come to believe that 
improved methods of agriculture were one 
of the chief needs of impoverished Palestine. 
So he bought many acres, imported fine fruit 
trees, built his little home, and hoped to give 
his life to experiments in agriculture and the 
training of his fellow-villagers. But he was 
urgently needed in Bishop Gobat’s school in 
Jerusalem, and moved his family back to the 
city. From time to time they spent short va- 
cations in Artas; he hoped that he might 
return to carry out his dreams. But it was 
his daughter who, after her father’s death, 
returned to the little Artas home, and became 
so integral a part of the village that although 
for years she has been the only person of 
European descent living among the fellahin, 
neither she nor they ever think of her as a 
foreigner. 

Ask her what she does, and she may say, 
“I am an amateur scientist,” for she knows 
every bird and every grass and flower and 
tree. Or she may say, “I am a working 
archeologist.” She is ever on the watch for 
any reflection of the life of the past in the 
life of the present. She knows the Bible, and 
whether in her own village or out among the 
Bedouin tribes with whom she is almost 
equally at home, she constantly finds fresh 
light with which to illumine its familiar 
phrases and incidents. Again she may an- 
swer, “I am a practical missionary.” She is 
a Christian among Moslems. She does not 
preach nor teach. But many useful house- 


hold remedies are in her cupboard. If an 
injury befalls anyone in the village, if anyone 
is sick, ‘‘Sitt Louisa” (Lady Louisa) is the 
first person called. No marriage is complete 
without her. Every new-born child is blessed 
by her presence. Into every home broken by 
death, her gracious human sympathy brings 
comfort. The villagers love her; they 
trust her. She is one of them, their queen 
and their patron saint all the more truly 
because uncrowned and uncanonized. And 
all the more because there is no suggestion 
of sacrifice and hardship in her life. She 
loves the freedom, the simplicity, the un- 
hurried toil, and she believes her neighbors 
the most interesting people in the world. No 
wonder that it is said of her that she knows 
the life of the peasant women more inti- 
mately than any other foreigner, and, one 
might add, understands it more intelligently 
than the peasants themselves. Happy in- 
deed the person whom Miss Baldensperger 
welcomes to her modest home in little Artas 
in its quiet mountain-girt valley! 

My visits to Artas were all too short and 
too few. But week after week for more 
than a year Miss Granquist spent days at a 
time there. She not only learned what Miss 
Baldensperger could tell her, but she gained 
command of the difficult Arabic language, 
that she might talk freely with the people, 
not as an intruding tourist, but as a member 
of the community. She came to know every 
one of the four or five hundred residents by 
name. She was a welcome guest in any 
home at any time. She chatted with the 
women as they came to the spring to fill 
their water jars, as they planted or weeded 
their gardens, or sat on the ground with their 
sewing. She walked with them to and from 
the market at Bethlehem where they go to 
sell their tomatoes and cauliflower. She was 
present when the bride was adorned for her 
husband, when the little boy was dressed in 
splendor for the day of his circumcision. 
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She was with the travailing mother giving 
birth to her first-born; she followed the sor- 
rowing mother to the grave where her little 
son was laid. The Artas women called her 
“sister” and gave her the name “‘Sitt Hal- 
ime.” Halime is not unlike Hilma and is a 
name of sacred association to Mohammedans. 
So they honored her. 

The little sitting-room of Miss Balden- 
sperger's house served as study, and Alia 
and Hamdie, two carefully selected village 
women, were co-laborers. Soon after break- 
fast one would appear, and after the usual 
morning greetings the serious work of the 
day began. Miss Baldensperger and Miss 
Granquist, seated at the table, asked ques- 
tions, and the Arab woman answered; Miss 
Baldensperger wrote down phonetically what 
the woman said, Miss Granquist did the 
same. Perhaps she told of a betrothal which 
had taken place the afternoon before, or of 
a relative from another village who had come 
to visit some neighbor. When there was no 
fresh news she would recall stories which 
her father had heard from his father, or 
folk tales from the more remote past. Or 
she would resume the never-finished topic of 
the family trees of Artas. For this was the 
specific subject which Miss Granquist had 
selected for her first intensive study, the mar- 
riage relationships of the village. Every per- 
son, even to the least child, dead as well 
as living, must find his place in her charts, 
and she traced back each of Artas’ four hun- 
dred at least four generations. There were 
no church registers nor bureau of vital statis- 
tics nor family Bibles to consult; nothing 
but the memories of the oldest inhabitants. 
It was characteristic of Miss Granquist’s 
thoroughness that no item was accepted until 
she had heard it from each of three different 
people on two different occasions, no two 
of the people being together. 

The morning’s conference over, Miss 
Granquist went out for air and exercise, and 


chatted, apparently incidentally, with women 
and children. And of what should they 
talk if not of their families? Gladly they 
told her all she wanted to know and often 
more. Concentration of attention is not a 
virtue of the Arab peasant, and limitless pa- 
tience was required to listen through the long, 
rambling, repetitious talk for the sake of one 
or two definite facts. But through it all, with 
keen observation and quick insight, Miss 
Granquist was gathering other data, to be 
noted and analyzed later. Again in the 
house together, the two Europeans com- 
pared their notes and checked up on 
curious colloquialisms and _provincialisms. 
Arabic is a language of many dialects and 
local variants and difficult at best. Not one 
of the village women could read or write it, 
few of the men, so their speech was not that 
of books. The next task was to translate the 
new material into German, the language they 
used with each other and that in which Miss 
Granquist’s work was to take final form. 
In the afternoon came another hour or so of 
conference and more time out in the open or 
in the homes, sharing whatever interested 
their neighbors. 

After a few such days the two returned to 
Jerusalem. Material was checked up and 
filed, new data added to the chart, plans made 
for the next week’s work, and such practical 
needs were looked after as baths, laundry, 
and food. Every bit of water used in the 
Artas home is carried up the steep hill by 
faithful Alia; one does not indulge in the 
daily tub. Oil for the cook stove, a European 
innovation, must also be carried on someone's 
head or back over the mountain paths; one 
does not heat water nor cook unnecessarily. 
There is no store in Artas; from neighbors 
one may buy eggs and whatever vegetables 
are in season and sometimes goat’s milk, but 
all other food must be brought from Jerv- 
salem or at least Bethlehem. Canned fish 
and meats, cheese, olives, butter, bread, sugar, 
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tea, and coffee, these things our two friends 
carried from the city, and such was their 
frugal fare. Their life surely was more than 
meat! 


Theirs was an interesting partnership: the 
younger and the older woman, one from the 
northland and one from the south; the one 
trained in the best European universities, the 
other in the school of experience by a long 
sharing of life; the one deliberate and cau- 
tious in judgment, clear and penetrating in 
analysis, methodical in habits, painstaking 
and scrupulous in her records, quiet, reserved 
in manner, a woman of few words but of 
profound independent thought; the other 
with lively imagination, full of zest, enthusi- 
asm, and ready humor, clever in speech and 
quick in action, breaking into gesture or song 
to illustrate a story, restless under confine- 
ment. In appearance, in manner, too, there 
was as great a contrast. But how rich a part- 
nership! The older with no thought of fame 
or gain beyond a bare livelihood for these 


days of labor together, pouring out lavishly 
the treasures garnered during a lifetime, ra- 
diantly happy that someone is to preserve 
what otherwise must pass with her; the other 
humbly grateful for this generous collabora- 
tor, yet never forgetful of the scholar’s task 
of proving all things. 


One may not overlook the other two part- 
ners. They were not surprised at the interest 
shown in what is all of life to them; they had 
long since ceased to question about Miss Bal- 
densperger, but they shared the mystified 
wonder of the village as to Miss Granquist’s 
presence among them. Had she no father 
and no brother that they had arranged no 
marriage for her? Surely she would be a 
valuable bride!—worth seven hundred dol- 


lars at least! When her money was exhausted 
and Miss Granquist was obliged to go back to 
her homeland and her teaching, Alia wept, 
saying, “If I had never known you, my heart 
had been at rest; but now I have great lone- 
liness and sorrow.” “Yes,” Miss Granquist 
replied, “we have worked together like two 
wives of the same man.” ‘‘No,” said Alia, 
“not two wives, but two sisters.” 

A Finlander, an Alsatian, and two Arabs 
—surely an international fellowship in it- 
self. And as Miss Granquist goes back to 
Palestine to continue her field studies, Ameri- 
can umiversity women enter into the partner- 
ship. 

What is it all worth? Who ever knows 
where scholarly study will lead? But certain 
objectives are clear. Even in Palestine west- 
ern culture is fast supplanting the oriental. 
In another generation or two, ancient cus- 
toms and habits will largely have passed— 
customs which in Palestine have especial in- 
terest because they parallel so closely those 
of Bible times. 

For the understanding of human life and 
the evaluation of cultures we need more 
adequate knowledge of the many stages and 
phases of development. Ethnology must at- 
tempt what biology is doing in its more re- 
stricted field. The leading ethnologists 
recognize that the foundation work must be 
intensive study of typical communities; and 
they recognize, too, that much desirable ma- 
terial is accessible only to women investiga- 
tors. Miss Granquist has done the 
groundwork. Whatever superstructure she 
may build upon it will be a significant con- 
tribution to human knowledge and a signifi- 
cant expression of the rapidly growing 
international consciousness of women. 








THROUGH LATTICED WINDOWS 


The Story of the American School in Damascus 


By FRANCIS SCHMIDT 


LATTICED windows, dark eyes half hid 
by a mysterious veil—to the westerner these 
spell romance. But few westerners take 
time or have the opportunity co learn what, 
in terms of real life, veils and latticed win- 
dows mean to those behind them. 

Traveling in Syria some years ago, Dr. 
Christine Adamson Essenberg made the ef- 
fort to learn something of the vital throb- 
bing life which goes on behind the screen 
which hides the Arab woman from the 
world. So impressed was she with the need 
for bringing some broader interests into the 
lives of these women whom custom has made 
virtual prisoners, that she resolved to give 
her life to teaching them. The result was 
the establishment of the American School for 
girls in Damascus, in 1925. 

The story of the American School cannot 
be understood without some acquaintance 
with its setting and with the lives of the 
women it is designed to serve. History tells 
us there was a time when Arab women were 
treated by the men as equals. The names of 
many prominent woman poets and writers 
have come down from earlier days. But that 
time has long been forgotten, and today the 
Arab woman accepts slavery as her lot with- 
out protest. The greeting of an Arab woman 
to her brother is, “Bury me, brother!” signify- 
ing her willingness to die at her brother's 
hand if she has committed any sin unpardon- 
able in his eyes. 

When a baby boy is born to a Damascus 
family, all the women of the neighborhood 
join in the rejoicing and for nine days there 
is singing, dancing, and playing. But at the 
birth of a girl the women walk on tiptoes 
and talk in whispers, while the mother weeps 
over the calamity that has befallen her. 


14 


Once in Damascus I happened to be rid- 
ing on a street car which was filled with 
women. Suddenly we came to a corner 
where a number of men were waiting for 
the car. There was not enough room for 
both men and women, and the conductor 
shouted, “Move on, you women, cursed be 
your fathers, cursed be your mothers! Make 
room for the men who are a hundred times 
your betters. Go home and stay there till you 
die!” The women rose and left the car, 
and the men rode in their places. 

Is there, perhaps, something to compen- 
sate for all this in the world of romance 
which western imagination loves to iden- 
tify with the mysteries of the harem? One 
must be an incurable romantic, indeed, to 
discover it. Marriage is a matter of bar- 
gaining between the parents. A man’s 
mother or aunt selects his bride, and makes 
the necessary financial arrangements. A girl 
is given to the highest bidder, and a young 
and beautiful girl may go to an old man 
in his dotage. Bride and groom do not see 
each other until the wedding night, and it is 
literally true that after marriage many a wife 
scarcely sees her husband by daylight. 

What then do the hours of the day hold 
for her? She may not leave the house with- 
out permission of her husband. (I heard 
one man boast that his wife had left the 
house but once in thirteen years!) Early 
in the morning the husband goes to his busi- 
ness. In his absence his wife dares not stir 
from home. During the evening, if he has 
visitors, she may not even walk across the 
court, for fear the strange men may see her 
from the windows. Hour after hour—all 
day, all evening—she sits in the corner room, 
until finally she slips upstaifs to bed. 
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We in America hear of the problem of 
leisure. It is being dinned into our ears 
that the use of the extra hour or so a day 
which machine methods bring is of vital im- 
portance to the individual and the nation. 
How much more crucial is the problem of 
the better-class women of the East, utterly 
without resources of education, whose whole 
life is leisure! These women cannot read; 
sometimes they sew, but for the most part 
they eat, and sleep—and gossip. Because 
sex is the one dominant note in their lives, 
because their existence is so barren of every 
other kind of experience, sex is the ever- 
recurring theme of their stories—stories 
which must be hushed when “the foreign 
woman” comes, because they are not con- 
sidered fit for her to hear! In this life of 
extreme monotony and seclusion, devoid of 
intellectual or spiritual interests, and cen- 
tered upon one subject, it is not surprising 
that most undesirable diversions and prac- 
tices appear. Gossip is the chief amuse- 


ment, and the least suggestion is elaborated 
with quick imagination until it is impossible 
to unravel the network of falsehood that has 


been created. In the absence of any other 
interests, any news, no matter how absurd, 
is hailed with the greatest credulity. Jeal- 
ousy flourishes in such soil, and deceit and 
intrigue become second nature. 

It is to combat these evils that the Ameri- 
can School in Damascus is dedicated. Dr. 
Essenberg, its founder, was for a number 
of years research biologist in the University 
of California. Impressed by the demoraliz- 
ing vacuity of the lives of Arabian women, 
she resolved to establish a school which 
would provide them with some intellectual 
resources. Visiting the school not long ago, 
I learned something of the conditions under 
which it works, and of the contribution it 
is making in bringing the most wholesome 
elements of American education to the girls 
of Damascus. 


Damascus is one of the oldest living cities 
in the world. It is also one of the most 
fanatical. Having observed in previous ex- 
perience in Russia the destructive power of 
religious hatred, Dr. Essenberg determined to 
teach no creed, to devote the American 
School simply to combating ignorance. When 
the American School was founded it was 
announced that there would be no attempt 
to convert the Moslem women to Christianity, 
nor would their veils be touched. (‘The 
veils do not matter,” Dr. Essenberg com- 
ments. “It is what goes on behind the 
veils.”) The American School would be 
concerned only with lifting the veil of ig- 
norance, with teaching hygiene, science, and 
other subjects of a modern curriculum; with 
making happier and more companionable 
wives and daughters and more intelligent 
mothers. 

The early years of the American School 
form a story in themselves. With no funds 
but her own meagre savings, without influ- 
ential friends, with no hope of support from 
the missionazy boards for this non-sectarian 
enterprise, Dr. Essenberg established her 
school with nothing to back it beyond hope 
and faith. Somehow, through the most rigid 
economy, and at length through the help of 
friends in America, the little school sur- 
vived. It survived not only poverty, but 
pestilence and bombardment. Gradually— 
an even greater feat—it won friends through 
the Moslem community. Mohammedan par- 
ents began to bring their daughters even 
from villages outside Damascus, saying, 
“Bring them up as if they were American 
girls. But do not teach them St. Joseph or 
St. Mary, and do not say anything against 
our prophet Mohammed.” 

The most significant support for the school 
has come from Mohammedan men who have 
been educated abroad. An Arab man who 
has had some contact with western civiliza- 
tion is in an unhappy plight. Having seen 
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the family life of other countries and known 
the companionship of educated women, he 
is loath to accept as a wife an ignorant, su- 
perstitious girl who has no conception of the 
meaning of comradeship between husband 
and wife, with whom he can have nothing 
in common, and to whose care he would be 
unwilling to entrust his children. Many 
such men at thirty-five or forty remain un- 
married. One father, who had been edu- 
cated in Europe, exclaimed on entering his 
daughter in the school, “For ten years she 
is yours. Bring her up as an American girl. 
My wife has no education. She is not capable 
of bringing up my children.” 

The American School includes girls of all 
ages, from kindergarten through high school. 
Possibly Dr. Essenberg’s background as a 
biologist is responsible for the emphasis on 
sanitation and hygiene through all the school 
work, but any visitor to some of the native 
homes, where one is met by swarms of flies 
and the heavy odor from open toilets, will 
feel that this emphasis is not uncalled-for. 

The difficulty of demonstrating sanitary 
conditions in the ancient rented building to 
which economy consigns the school, became 
entirely clear to me on the occasion of my 
first bath in the American School. Follow- 
ing instructions, I put on my wooden shoes 
sO ‘as not to touch the cold stone floor, and 
entered the little, dark room. In vain I 
looked for shower or tub. Then a basin of 
warm water drawn from the boiler was 
brought me, and I was advised to pour it 
over me with a dipper. Before doing so, 
however, I was to pull out the plug in the 
floor. No sooner had I done so than a 
swarm of mosquitoes surrounded me, like 
snowflakes on a winter day. While trying 
to fight mosquitoes, I glanced at the hole 
in the floor, and saw a huge grey rat emer- 
ging! My exit was hasty, to say the least, 
and I did not return until the plug had 
been firmly fixed in its place. I learned 


later that even such a bathroom was a luxury. 
Many houses have none. 

The curriculum of the school, which now 
has about a hundred students, includes work 
in the sciences, especially in biology, and the 
study of three languages—Arabic, French, 
and English. The language work is con- 
sidered of fundamental importance, for read- 
ing opens up a new world to these women 
whose lives are so narrowly circumscribed. 
No woman could be found far enough ad- 
vanced to teach the Arabic literature, and 
when the hour for this lesson arrives, the 
girls must veil their faces to receive their in- 
struction from a native sheik. (A shezk in 
Arabic may be a tribal chief, a scholar, or a 
religious teacher.) 

One of the most important activities of 
the school is the Girls Club, for this organi- 
zation brings back many of the girls who 
have left the school and often provides their 
one opportunity for amusement. In the club 
the girls produce some beautiful needlework, 
and give various entertainments before their 
sisters, friends, and mothers, to raise money 
for needy students. Arab girls dance with 
vigor, and have a natural gift for acting. 
Even to one who understands no Arabic, 
their plays in the native language are a de- 
light, the acting is so full of fire, and the 
beautiful native costumes with their rich col- 
ors help to create scenes of rare beauty. The 
club is run by the girls, and affords some 
much-needed lessons in working together— 
an art unbelievably difficult in a group of in- 
dividuals so intensely passionate and quick 
to jealousy, and so instinctively given to 
scheming and duplicity. 

In spite of the difficulties, the social oc- 
casions which the club provides demonstrate 
to the stranger a very lovely side of the 
Arabian woman’s nature. A westerner re- 
calling the shrill babel of an American tea, 
can scarcely maintain a sense of superiority 
among these soft-voiced women, with their 
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gentle courtesy, their beautiful gestures and 
phrases.* Hospitality is almost a religion and 
politeness is a ritual; no language is so rich 
as Arabic in poetic expressions of greet- 
ing and welcome, and these phrases are ac- 
companied by gestures of inimitable grace 
and dignity. 

Many people ask, ‘“What will these girls 
do when they go back to their homes?” The 
question is beside the point. The American 
School is strongly opposed to any idea of 
taking the girls out of their homes. It has 
no thought of revolutionizing the social cus- 
toms of the Arabs. It does attempt to give 
the girls under its care something cleaner 
to think about than the eternal gossip of the 
harem, to develop a love for reading and 
an interest in the arts, to provide wholesome 
recreation, to teach its students to abhor filth 
and dirt, and to instill habits of cleanliness 
which will curtail disease. 

Thus far, the work of the school has been 
seriously crippled by lack of funds. There 
has never been enough money to make it 
possible to plan a yearly budget. Dr. Es- 
senberg has given her services without pay; 
the school is housed in a native building, 
old and unsanitary; and teachers and girls 
practice the greatest possible economy. It is 
easy to see how much the influence of the 
school could be extended if it might com- 
mand even the minimum essentials of any 
school for girls in America. What a recrea- 
tion ground and swimming pool would mean 
to these Moslem girls who spend their days 
behind latticed windows is out of all pro- 


portion to the cost of such facilities. A 
model kitchen for practical lessons in sani- 
tation and domestic science, and a scientific 
laboratory would mean vastly greater progress 
than has yet been possible in routing the 
superstition which darkens so much of the 
life of Moslem women. 

Yet in spite of its limitations, the girls 
are happy at the school—touchingly so. It 
provides the only pleasure in their barren 
lives. When a vacation is announced, they 
beg, “Don’t make it so long”; and even 
some of the parents have urged that the 
school be held all the year round. 

It is hoped that since Dr. Essenberg’s 
recent visit to the United States, when 
Scripps College adopted the American School 
as its sister college, and Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, Dean Thyrsa 
Amos, president of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, and Dr. Mary E. Wool- 
ley expressed their confidence in the project 
by becoming members of the school’s board 
of trustees, better times are in store for the 
American School. 

We in this country have hailed with en- 
thusiasm the signs which herald the emanci- 
pation of the woman of the East from her 
age-long seclusion. But centuries of slav- 
ery leave an imprint on the mind which 
cannot be changed by merely lifting the veil. 
Remembering that ‘“‘stone walls do not a 
prison make,” the American School in 
Damascus is engaged in a courageous effort 
to bring to the women of the East some- 
thing of the true essence of freedom. 








AMERICAN INTERNATIONALISM 


By GERTRUDE SOUTHWICK KINGSLAND 


IN THE minds of most of us, the phrases, 
“international understanding” and “‘interna- 
tional relations,” are vague, at best—abstrac- 
tions remotely associated with peace treaties 
and exchange students, international agree- 
ments, and foreign lecturers. But the Ameri- 
can traveler in Europe finds tangible evidence 
of a living force behind these words. Brick 
and mortar, marble and bronze—gifts from 
America to build and restore, to honor heroes 
and places—give concrete expression to the 
ideal of fellowship between nations. The 
traveler who notes these evidences of Ameri- 
can generosity, who recalls the glamour 
which American authors have cast over con- 
tinental scenes, is conscious of silent forces 
of sympathy and gratitude which are at work 
to make international understanding a reality. 

I sensed so often last summer these silent 
forces, that I would recall a few of them to 
you. 

The millions that Mr. Rockefeller has 
given to Geneva and that Mr. Carnegie gave 
at the Hague are recognized contributions 
for world peace. But in the Peace Palace 
when I saw Carrara marbles, South Ameri- 
can woods, Copenhagen ceramics, I recog- 
nized a fraternity of interest in a subject of 
paramount importance. In the Council 
Chamber, where the long, narrow table is 
surrounded with chairs, each bearing in its 
petit-point upholstered back the coat of arms 
of a nation, I found the eagle with the olive 
branch and the arrows, and near it the Brit- 
ish lion and unicorn, and almost directly 
opposite the black eagles of Germany. When 
I could imagine the representatives of the 
nations in this close proximity discussing in- 
ternational problems, the World Court did 
not seem a vague dream. 

Driving into Brussels from the Soignies 
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forest my attention was called to the rebuild- 
ing of the university which American money 
had made possible. At Louvain the large 
new library was the recent gift of the col- 
lege students of America. The Universities 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh had received ten 
millions from Andrew Carnegie, and the vo- 
cational school at Dumferline had been built 
by additional millions from the same donor. 
Not only in money has America made gifts 
to European education, but I was told that 
certain American lecturers—Barrett Wendell 
was particularly mentioned—were so popu- 
lar at the Sorbonne that the authorities were 
embarrassed to make room for all who sought 
admittance. 

The English universities constantly sug- 
gested educational interests—Oriel, Cecil 
Rhodes’ college; Bodleian Library, haunt of 
research workers from all countries; and 
Sheldonian Theater, where many Americans 
have received honorary degrees, where Sam- 
uel Clemens was hailed with the cry, ‘““Where 
are the other innocents?” and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes with, “Did you come over in the 
one hoss shay?” 

At Lincoln Cathedral the central tower, 
which holds the bell Great Tom and once 
supported the highest spire in the world, 
was encased in scaffolding, being repointed 
and restored at great cost by an American. 
In France, the preservation of the palaces 
of Versailles and Fontainebleau is assured 
by a gift of two million dollars from Mr. 
Rockefeller, who said he was serving his 
own countrymen as well as the French in 
restoring these palaces to their original 
grandeur. Versailles has international inter- 
est, especially in the Gallery of Mirrors, for 
there was signed the preliminary treaty which 
preceded our peace pact with England after 
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the Revolution, there William I was crowned 
emperor of united Germany in 1871, and 
there was signed the famous treaty closing 
the World War. The many rare relics 
preserved in these palaces have been pur- 
chased from a fund of a million and a half 
dollars donated for the purpose by James 
Montgomery Beck of Philadelphia. 

Among the memorials presented by 
Americans are the bronze relief of Robert 
Louis Stevenson by St. Gaudens, in St. 
Giles Church, Edinburgh, where royalty wor- 
ships, and Montrose and the great Douglas 
at last lie in peace; in Paris the Lafayette 
statue by Paul Bartlett in the Place de Car- 
rousel, a gift from the school children of 
America, and the Washington statue by 
Daniel French, presented by the women of 
America; in Stratford the Childs fountain, 
and the windows in Trinity church—one, 
through which the light falls on the 
Shakespeare graves, representing by Biblical 
characters the passage of the seven ages of 
man. Before the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater I remembered that Edwin Booth 
was one of the first contributors to the build- 
ing and Mary Anderson one of its early di- 
rectors, and that in securing funds for the 
present rebuilding of the theater the 
Shakespeare Society of America is an active 
agent. 

The gifts and the services that Americans 
have tendered have not passed unnoticed. In 
the Westminster Abbey chapter house, where 
the first Parliament was held, where the old- 
est known grave in England contains the re- 
mains of King Siebert, where the beautiful 
tiled floor dates from the twelfth century 
—in this place sacred to the English they 
have set up a bust of James Russell Lowell 
and a stained glass window in his honor. 
Near this is a portrait in relief, with the 
words, “To the glory of God and in Mem- 
ory of Walter Hines Page, Ambassador of 


the United States of America to the Court 
of St. James. The friend of Britain in her 
sorest need.” The bust of Longfellow has 
long stood in the poets’ corner in West- 
minster Abbey. In Paris in the Pantheon, 
dedicated to “the great men of a great coun- 
try,” are the names, engraved and gilded, 
of thirteen American authors who lost their 
lives in the World War; among them Joyce 
Kilmer, Allen Seegar, and Norman Prince. 
Trocadero Avenue has been renamed the 
Avenue of President Wilson, and there 
statues of Franklin and Washington are 
prominently mounted. 

Many places speak silently of forces that 
bind Americans with the Old World: the 
wing in the Tate gallery devoted to Sar- 
geant’s paintings; the Vatican Library newly 
catalogued on the American plan; Lind- 
bergh’s landing place; Selfridge’s London 
store; Scrooby, sacred to every descendant of 
the Plymouth pilgrims; City Temple in Lon- 
don, where the Edison light was first used; 
the Palais Royal where John Howard Payne 
was residing when he wrote, “Mid pleasures 
and palaces.” 

All along our itinerary were places which 
had been enriched by American authors, 
from the Red Horse Inn at Stratford, where 
Irving wrote his essays, to Hilda’s tower, de- 
scribed by Hawthorne, and the haunts of 
the Marble Faun in Rome. From the long 
list—Howells, James, Crawford, Clemens— 
different tourists recalled different comments, 
but Longfellow was quoted by all. He was 
recalled all along the Rhine, at Fair Bingen, 
Heidelberg, and the Mouse Tower; in Flor- 
ence, at Giotto’s Tower and the Ponte Vec- 
chio; and at the old bridge in Lucerne. 

After these observations America seemed 
no longer a nation apart, but one of the great 
international family offering her wealth, her 
talent, her sympathy with wisdom and un- 
derstanding. 








A. BALANCED DIET IN CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


By BARBARA NOLEN 


Ir 1s no longer something new and dif- 
ferent to have stories of real children of 
other countries on our library tables. Such 
books, well written, well illustrated, well 
documented, have been appearing periodic- 
ally during the last five years under the im- 
print of the best publishers. They have won 
places for themselves, in increasing numbers, 
on the reading lists of the progressive schools 
and, more recently, of the public schools as 
well. They have been chosen by the book 
clubs, and most significant of all, they have 
been accepted by the children themselves. 

“Gee, that’s a swell book,” has been the 
inelegant but enthusiastic comment of more 
than one child, pointing to Pran of Albania, 
The Trumpeter of Krakow, and other simi- 
lar books on the shelves of the traveling 
bookshop with which I toured New England 
for the third time, this last summer. Cease 
Firing, a collection of stories of modern 
children in various countries whose lives 
have been affected by activities of the League 
of Nations, also seems to have been widely 
circulated. In every group of children, there 
was at least one who said, “I read that in 
school.” 

We have always had the folklore of other 
nations, their legends and fables, and their 
classics, but such literature, as a whole, has 
a neutral tint. It was only a few years ago, 
in that period of healthy reaction against 
war hysteria and propaganda, that the pos- 
sibilities of realistic stories of other lands 
as an educational force were fully recog- 
nized. This was the natural outcome of the 
trend of progressive schools to broaden the 
child’s horizon—a tendency which has per- 
meated to a large extent even the public 
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schools, so far that at least one large public 
school system has a full-time worker who 
devotes her time to international topics. 

As the range of children’s literature has 
broadened, its quality has immensely im- 
proved. Not so long ago, many children’s 
books were turned out by those who failed 
to be successful in writing for adults. But 
more recently, with psychologists emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the early, formative 
years, and with the “discovery” that every 
contact we make is educational, either nega- 
tively or positively, it has seemed worth 
while to pay more attention to the kind of 
books we put into the hands of those who 
will be the leaders and voters of tomorrow. 
Education has taken a new turn; publishers 
have created special departments for the 
production of better books for children, and 
publishers, schools, and the public have set 
a high standard for juveniles. We have come 
to realize that as much care is necessary in 
choosing books for the younger generation 
as in choosing their schools. The immediate 
corollary of this is that children are quickly 
developing a taste for what is good, along 
with a tremendous reading capacity. 

With increased production of children’s 
books, with the movies, with the quickened 
tempo of modern life, children have devel- 
oped a greater consumption of books, until 
some mothers are at their wits’ end to keep 
them supplied. Children of nine are de- 
manding thicker and longer books, in con- 
trast to the requests of even two years ago 
for “easy reading” for children of eight. My 
experience is that a new age limit has been 
set by the children themselves. Those over 
twelve are reading adult books, while the 
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youngsters are devouring so-called “juve- 
niles’ as fast as they are published. The in- 


teresting fact in regard‘ to this state of af-. 


fairs is that these young readers have strictly 
cosmopolitan tastes. Their choice falls often 
on the book of the hour. Only the other 
day, a ten-year-old boy confessed to reading 
All Quiet on the Western Front, adding that 
he ‘almost got a licking for reading it.” You 
can interpret his action as showing an in- 
terest in world affairs, if you wish, but more 
likely it is that war is to him a glamorous 
adventurous affair. The child-mind, which 
accepts excessive cruelty in fairy tales, is a 
long time getting civilized to the point of 
regarding war as an economic waste. 

All this may seem beside the point un- 
less you realize that children are making up 
their own minds at a much earlier period than 
formerly. We used to speak of children’s 
books, for anyone under sixteen. Now the 
age limit is approaching the early teens. 
At that age, the modern boy or girl has 
a grasp of the world about him that is 
very complete in comparison with his par- 
ent’s equipment at a similar age. That is 
the point to remember: that it is never too 
early to begin with the best that can be ob- 
tained. It is never wise to allow even the 
smallest child to use crude picture books 
ridiculing other nationalities, unless you are 
willing to combat that influence later. 

Clara W. Hunt, superintendent of the 
Children’s Department of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, has formulated three guide- 
posts for those who are interested in con- 
structive reading for children, along inter- 
national lines: 

First, the importance of giving young chil- 
dren the right kind of prejudices. 

Second, the fact that some kinds of books 
may be used to implant just the prejudices 
we mean. 

Third, the value of certain other kinds of 
books in training young people to think, so 


that they will be less likely to follow blindly, 
later in life, the “predatory Potsdam gangs” 
of their respective countries. 

From the books now available for chil- 
dren, it is not difficult to make a selection of 
titles which are interesting and appealing to 
young readers, and at the same time contain 
those beneficial, wholesome qualities which 
make for enlightened citizens of the world. 
The selection below is not offered as a final 
one, but merely to illustrate the variety of 
material at hand. Children may begin to 
acquire knowledge of the world beyond their 
front gate with their first picture books. 
Pelle’s New Suit, with its two delightful 
Swedish grandmothers, is a triumph of sim- 
plicity. M7ki, illustrated by the Petershams, 
takes every small child on a splendid flying 
visit to Hungary. Penny Whistle is an 
African picture book fit to compete with 
Little Black Sambo for a favorite place. 
With such books as these in the nursery, the 
modern child begins early his acquaintance 
with the children and the literature of other 
countries. 

It is possible to plan a trip around the 
world, choosing books to show the way, 
stories of adventure, mystery, romance. To 
begin with the northern tip of Europe, there 
is Olaf, Lofoten Fisherman, for children un- 
der ten, and Olaf, the Glorious, for those 
who want the stirring story of Norway's 
great hero. The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils will carry on the Swedish tradition, and 
Louis Moe’s books introduce a Danish fa- 
vorite. Vaino, a Boy of Finland, achieves 
the almost impossible feat of combining 
legend and modern history in an absorbing 
plot. So much for Scandinavia. 

On the European continent, there is a 
wealth of material. The high spots include 


*From a pamphlet, now out of print, Inter- 
national Friendship Thru Children’s Books, pub- 
lished by the League of Nations Non-Partisan As- 
sociation, Inc. 
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Nanette of the Wooden Shoes and A Daugh- 
ter of the Seine for France; Kasperle’s Ad- 
ventures for Germany; Pinocchio, the 
Italian classic; and the simple Spanish story 
of Coco, the Goat. 

The central European countries and the 
Balkans have produced some of the most 
colorful books, written by those who know 
the countries concerned. The Trumpeter of 
Krakow, winner of the Newbery medal in 
1929, gives as fine a story as you could find 
anywhere, as well as an accurate picture of 


sixteenth century Poland. Under Two Eagles, 
with the scene laid in modern Poland and 
New York, suffers by comparison, but is ex- 


Much unusual incident 
and true Magyar flavor may be found in The 
Adventures of Andris, which supplements 
Miki in depicting the life of the picturesque 
Hungarians. Perhaps the most successful of 
all these stories are two books by Mrs. Miller, 
Children of the Mountain Eagle and Pran 
of Albania. The latter is an especially vivid 
picture of life in Albania, centered on a 
girl’s problems. There is real vitality in this 
book, as also in The Perilous Seat, a Greek 
story which may well be coupled with Greek 
legends to make the period more vivid. 

For Africa we have Garram the Hunter 
and Girls in Africa, to succeed Penny Whis- 
tle. Then there is a fine introduction to 
Persia in Myself When Young, and much 
that is interesting in Japan and China in 
Dorothy Rowe's books, and also in The Chi- 
nese Ink Stick. The Boy with the Parrot is 
a story of Guatemala, but it carries with it the 
flavor of Latin-America. 

This list might go on indefinitely, almost, 
but I shall stop with the mention of a few 
books of more general nature which are in- 
valuable aids. The first of these is A Child’s 
Geography of the World, a real incentive to 
knowledge. Then there are two books which 
depict many countries between their covers, 
and are therefore of use to the limited library, 


cellent in its way. 


though not as interesting or as well done as 
the books which attempt less and actually 
accomplish more. These books are Saturday's 
Children, whose chief defect is the always 
beneficent American at the end of each chap- 
ter, and Cease Firing, which presupposes 
much knowledge of geography and history. 

Here, then, is an embryonic reading list 
for those who feel that their children may 
be introduced to the field of international 
friendship through simple story-books. Let 
well-meaning adults be cautioned, however, 
against the danger of saturation. Only this 
summer more than one mother has said, 
‘Mary has enough of those foreign stories 
in school. She wants American stories now.” 
And Mary and Tom, the very ones who are 
loud in their praise of the appeal of these 
“international” books, admit their desire for 
stories about more familiar territory. This 
demand suggests a psychological error 
on the part of teachers, parents, and pub- 
lishers. However much we may visualize 
a fraternity between nations, certainly we can- 
not overlook a natural interest and prejudice 
in favor of familiar scenes. Each one of us 
has, and rightly, a fondness for some “home- 
town’’ of childhood or maturity. Surely it is 
not our intention to deny this to our children. 
What we want is rather to broaden their 
outlook, so that they may understand the 
natural preferences of other nationals, ap- 
preciate their problems, sympathize with their 
traditions. We wish them to recognize fine 
qualities in any headdress, in any color; but 
we cannot expect them to lose their natural 
interest in the boy or girl next door, whose 
adventures might so easily be their own. 
Reading which acquaints the child with life 
of other countries should be interspersed with 
American stories of equal merit; such buc- 
caneering tales as Clearing Weather, frontier 
stories like Johnny Appleseed and Ranch of 
the Golden Flowers, home stories like The 
Farm Twins and Jolly Good Times, the price- 
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less American saga of the wooden doll, 
“Hitty,” not forgetting an occasional good 
animal story—Smoky, for instance. Only in 


this way can we avoid a reaction against 
foreign stories, as difficult to eradicate as the 
institution-bred child’s dislike for prunes. 


BOOKS MENTIONED 


Pran of Albania. By E. C. Miller 

Trumpeter of Krakow. By Eric Kelly 

Cease Firing. By W. Hulbert 

Pelle’s New Suit. By Elsa Beskow 

Miki. By M. and M. Petersham 

Penny Whistle. By Erick Berry 

Olaf, Lofotan Fisherman. By F. G. W. Schram 

Olaf, the Glorious. By R. Leighton 

The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. 
Lagerlof 

Vaino, a Boy of New Finland. By Julia D. Adams 

Nanette of the Wooden Shoes. By Esther Brann 

A Daughter of the Seine. By Jeanette Eaton 

Kasperle’s Adventures. By Josephine Siebe 

The Adventures of Pinocchio. By Charles Collodi 

Coco, the Goat. By Rhea Wells 

Under Two Eagles. By H. C. Crew 

The Adventures of Andris. By E. P. Jacobi 


By Selma 


Children of the Mountain Eagle. By E. Miller 

The Perilous Seat. By C. Snedeker 

Garram the Hunter. By Herbert Best 

Myself When Young, A Boy in Persia. 
Mirzi 

Traveling Shops. By D. Rowe 

Chinese Ink Stick. By Kurt Wiese 

The Boy with the Parrot. By E. Coatsworth 

A Child’s Geography of the World. By R. Hillyer 

Saturday’s Children. By H. C. Crew 

Clearing Weather. By Cornelia Meigs 

Johnny Appleseed. By Henry Chapin 

The Ranch of the Golden Flowers. 
Skinner 

The Farm Twins. By L. F. Perkins 

Jolly Good Times. By M. P. W. Smith 

Hitty. By Rachel Field 

Smoky. By Will James 


By Y. B. 
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THE VALUE OF RESEARCH FOR WOMEN: 


Some Practical Aspects 


By Mary E. WooLley 


THE subject given to me for the evening, 
“The Value of Research for Women,” I 
calmly accepted, my confidence in speaking 
on a scholastic subject increased by a letter 
recently received, addressed to ‘Miss Mary E. 
Woolley Litt,” and beginning “My dear Miss 
Litt.” 

I should like to emphasize the practical 
value of research, beginning with the field of 
science. There are many illustrations of what 
is actually being done by women in scientific 
research of practical value, not only for the 
individual, but also for the group. Take, 


*Summary of a talk given at a meeting of the 
Northwest Central Section at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
May 15, 1930. 


for instance, the field of physics. We are 
reminded that the last quarter century has 
been marked by the “greatest extensive and 
intensive development in the history of physi- 
cal science. New subjects such as radio- 
communication, x-ray, radio activity, have 
sprung into positions of fundamental im- 
portance, not only for physics but for the 
sciences in general and for the world out- 
look.”” This development offers many oppor- 
tunities to women, in the fields of x-ray, 
bio-physics, and medical research. It has a di- 
rect bearing upon the question of fellowships. 
An eminent European physicist told me, a 
year or two ago, that one of our university 
women, a former holder of the Sarah Berliner 
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fellowship, was an authority in Europe in 
her line of investigation. 

Another fellow of the Association is work- 
ing on ultra-violet absorption spectra and 
heats of combustion, a work important “in 
the study of molecular structure and the me- 
chanism of oxidation reactions.” This re- 
search may also be of practical value in a 
number of chemical industries. 

An interesting investigation in which sev- 
eral university women are engaged is in the 
field of hydantoin chemistry, theoretical work 
fundamental to practical results of the great- 
est service to humanity. For example, in 
one phase of this work the kind of light 
producing radical changes in the compounds 
studied is being investigated, a study of par- 
ticular interest since light is being so widely 
used as a disinfectant and as a cure for rickets 
and other diseases. 

This investigation has bearing also upon 
tuberculosis, of which the treatment is still 
“in large measure empirical.” Recognizing 
the fact that the tuberculin test applied to 
cattle is far from certain, the National Tuber- 
culosis Association has organized a program 
of research, conducted in various centers by 
chemists, biologists, pathologists, and doctors, 
the chemical research having as its object ‘the 
isolation of the different constituents of the 
tubercle bacillus.” The different fractions 
isolated are then sent to the workers in bi- 
ology and pathology “for a study of physi- 
ological effects.” 

The holder of the Sarah Berliner fellow- 
ship for 1930-31, during the last five years 
has conducted observations on vital capacity 
in college women and this year is using her 
fellowship for work in Copenhagen at the 
laboratory of Professor August Krogh, an 
authority on the human circulation. 


Other phases of research in which women 
are working, center around the experimental 
study of glands, changes in metabolism of 
animals, internal secretions, blood and blood 
forming organs. 

A list of psychological investigations by 
some of our fellows gives a hint of their 
contribution along that line: as for instance, 
‘Mental and physical measurements of work- 
ing children” ; ‘The mind of a boy’’; “Habit 


formations”; “Overcoming contrariness and 
fears in children”; “Personality trends in 
children.” 


In social investigation women are engaged 
in a comparative study of the social insurance 
measures in European countries since the war ; 
a history of the world development of the 
cotton textile industry; a study of the his- 
tory of child welfare with special emphasis 
on the care of dependent children; the eco- 
nomic problems incident to disarmament. 

“Happy is the man who has learned to 
search into the reasons of things, and to dis- 
cern the deathless and ageless order of nature, 
whence it arose, how and why,” is a very old 
saying, as old as the time of Euripides but as 
true now as on the day when it was uttered. 
I like to put alongside of that saying the 
words of one of our own fellows, Frances 
Davenport: “Summing up the past thirty 
years I find that my greatest pleasure has come 
from the quest of truth and beauty.” 

Research really resolves itself into that. 
It is not a selfish acquisition; it gives 
joy to the individual, and it adds to 
the joy of the common life. “Happy 
is the man—the woman—who has learned 
to search into the reasons of things, and 
to discern the deathless and ageless 
order of nature, whence it arose, how and 
why.” 





NEWS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION 


THE COUNCIL MEETING, 1931 

The Council of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women will meet in the 
United States in April, 1931. Wellesley Col- 
lege has offered her dormitories and campus 
to the delegates for the period of their meet- 
ing; and when they have completed their de- 
liberations they will stay in Boston to attend 
the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the American Association of University 
Women. 

The invitation to hold a Conference or 
Council Meeting in the United States in the 
near future was presented to the Federation 
in Geneva last year. It was decided that a 
Council Meeting could be more satisfactorily 
arranged than a Conference, and that the 
psychological moment was presenting itself 
in the semi-centennial celebration of the 
American Association. The presence of fifty 
university women from thirty-five countries 
would demonstrate strikingly the growth and 
spread of the idea that brought together a 
little group of university women in Boston, 
half a century ago. It would put into per- 
sonal terms the truth that no movement for 
human betterment can be an isolated move- 
ment, belonging to one nationality or to one 
culture. For many American university 
women who never have an opportunity to 
use clubhouses or travel facilities abroad or 
to attend Conferences in Europe it would 
make tangible their membership in the In- 
ternational Federation. 

The final decision to bring the Council to 
the United States in April, 1931, was reached 
at the meeting in Prague this July. Miss 
Margaret Corwin, Councilor for the United 
States, presented the formal invitation of the 
American Association, and President Pendle- 
tons’s letter offering the facilities of Welles- 


ley College was read. Without a dissenting 
voice, and with much enthusiasm, the invita- 
tion was accepted. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
FELLOWSHIP 

Since 1928 the International Federation of 
University Women has offered a fellowship 
whose stipend was derived from the income 
on the funds already raised, enlarged by 
special gifts on each occasion. At the time 
of the Council meeting, the endowment was 
about $5,000 short of the sum necessary to 
provide a regular stipend, and the Inter- 
national Fellowships Appeal Committee had 
worked earnestly to complete the necessary 
sum. At a moment of deep discouragement 
a fairy-tale miracle occurred. 

The setting for the miracle was perfect. 
The members of the Council were the guests 
of Dr. Alice Masaryk, daughter of the Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, at a garden party 
on the terrace of Hradcany Castle. Dr. 
Masaryk, who was identified with the uni- 
versity women’s movement in Bohemia be- 
fore the war, and later helped to found the 
Czechoslovakian Federation of University 
Women, received the Council members and 
presented them to her father. _ President 
Masaryk and his daughter had tea with the 
officers, while the members enjoyed the thrill 
of consuming garden-party refreshments in 
the shadow of a historic castle whose walls 
have witnessed some of the most stirring 
scenes in European life. 

When the guests gathered for the custom- 
ary formal words of greeting and thanks, 
they found Professor Cullis almost unable to 
speak coherently, for she had the joyful an- 
nouncement to make that President Masaryk, 
in honor of his daughter, had offered to com- 
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plete the endowment of the first Inter- 
national Federation Fellowship. Two days 
later a check of £1,000 was delivered to the 
officers, and with thankful hearts they turned 
to the task of endowing the second fellow- 
ship. 
NEW MEMBERS 

The Greek Association of University 
Women was admitted to membership in the 
International Federation at the Prague Coun- 
cil Meeting. Application for membership 
was received from the Philippine Association 
of University Women, but there was not 
time for the Committee on Standards to con- 
sider it before the Council met. The con- 
stitution of the Philippine Association is 
modeled on that of the American. 


PROPOSAL FOR PROFESSIONAL SECTIONS 


At the Conferences in Amsterdam and 
Geneva it was found useful as well as inter- 
esting to conduct special meetings of groups 
having the same professional interests, and 
it was felt that some kind of group organiza- 


tion within the Federation would be a logical 
development of the future. The newly 
created Committee on Affiliation and Co- 
operation considered proposals for such 
organization, and also a recommendation 
from the Czechoslovakian Federation that 
both the international and national federa- 
tions should organize professional sections 
among their members. In the discussion that 
followed the report of the Committee, it was 
made clear that the Council members recog- 
nized a tendency toward this type of organiza- 
tion, but could not at the moment approve a 
scheme that would put it into effect. 


FELLOWSHIP PAMPHLET 
On the day of the Fellowships Appeal 
Committee meeting there arrived by air ex- 
press from London the newly published List 
of International Fellowships for Research. 
The compiling of this list was begun in 1928 
and brought to completion just before the 


Council meeting. The pamphlet contains 
information about all fellowships for re- 
search outside the United States, offered to all 
but American students. The pamphlets of 
the Institute of International Education cover 
the ground for American students abroad and 
for foreign students in the United States. 

The fellowship pamphlet of the Inter- 
national Federation includes a list of inter- 
national fellowships given by national asso- 
ciations between 1920 and 1930, with the 
names and nationalities of the holders as well 
as the subjects of their research. It con- 
tains, also, a list of prizes open for inter- 
national competition. Since information 
about these prizes is scattered and difficult 
to obtain, the list is a partial one; but it is 
hoped that its presence in the pamphlet will 
call forth additional information to be in- 
cluded in the next edition. The List of 
International Fellowships will be used ex- 
tensively by the European associations in 
their efforts to raise money for the Million 
Dollar Fund. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP AWARD 

The Awards Committee, meeting in Lon- 
don in May, considered the applications of 
thirteen candidates for the International 
Junior Fellowship for research in science, 
offered for the year 1930-1931. The appli- 
cations came from nine national associations. 

Dr. M. G. Mes, of South Africa, received 
the award. The Committee’s announcement 
states that Dr. Mes, who had already carried 
out a large amount of morphological and 
physiological work of first rate quality, pro- 
posed to work on physiological diseases of 
plants at the University of California before 
returning to her own country. In addition 
to her excellent scientific qualifications, it 
appeared to the Committee that Dr. Mes 
possessed to an unusual degree the personal 
qualities which would make her a successful 
Fellowship holder. 





PRAGUE—SOME UNOFFICIAL MEMORIES 


By EsTHER CAUKIN 


WHEN I attend my fiftieth Council meet- 
ing, and the new delegates ask to hear about 
the days when the Federation was young, I 
shall be assailed by many quite unacademic 
memories. It is true that when I think of 
Prague I shall recall the thrill of hearing that 
President Masaryk was completing the first 
Federation Fellowship, and I shall be re- 
minded, too, that the historic decision to hold 
the 1931 meeting in the United States was 
made in Prague. Because finance is always 
with us, I may remember the discussion about 
the need for a new scheme for computing na- 
tional dues. 

When I have recounted these aspects of the 
business at Prague for the benefit of my 
young hearers, I shall recall the things that 
did not happen in committee rooms or in the 
Council chamber, but which made the meet- 
ing an experience never to be forgotten. I 
shall tell how we ate supper on the slopes 
of the mountains above the city, and what 
it was like to shop in Prague; about Czecho- 
Slovakian beads; and about our policeman. 

The city that is built on mountains and on 
the water is twice blessed; there is no other 
civic beauty to equal castle-topped heights 
descending to a river that carries the com- 
merce of nations during the day, and at night 
wears the city’s necklace of lights. The 
better to appreciate this beauty, the people 
of Prague betake themselves to cafés on the 
mountain-side at sunset and dusk. After the 
garden party at Hradcany Castle the young 
university women who acted as guides to the 
Council led many of the visitors to an out- 
door café where they could look out over the 
river and the new part of the city, and then 
could turn and see the Castle outlined against 
the waning day light. There, over coffee and 


remarkably constructed sandwiches, women 
from all parts of the world talked quietly 
about their problems or about the things that 
amused them, and their conversation took on 
an Olympian dignity in the shadow of 
Hradcany. 

The Council closed at noon on a Thursday, 
and the delegates and secretariat scattered, all 
murmuring something about “shopping.” 
Thenceforth the afternoon proved to be a 
continuous Council meeting in the streets 
and shops of Prague. First, several of us 
met in the dining-room of the Spolecensky 
Club, where we had been given guest 
privileges. Some of the more enterprising 
had already explored the business district, and 
could suggest a little shop where wooden 
beads were sold, or a place where one could 
buy exquisite Bohemian glass for almost 
nothing. So we started out, armed with ad- 
dresses and mentally counting over the rela- 
tives and friends for whom Christmas gifts 
might be stored up. As we fared forth we 
met groups of Councilors laden with bundles, 
who reported bargains in shoes and hats and 
gloves, and we immediately decided to do our 
winter shopping then and there. In the bead 
shop one could have a perfect esthetic orgy 
for very little money. There were strings 
upon strings of beads, of all materials and 
all colors and in all combinations and styles 
—ropes made of tiny colored beads that 
looked like the braid on royal garments; 
chokers of glass shaped like bunches of 
grapes; necklaces with flat beads that fitted 
together like scales. And the charm of each 
necklace was still upon it long after it had 
left the glowing atmosphere of the shop— 
even when it was viewed in the colder light 
of the New York customs house. 
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The memory of that afternoon of dissipa- 
tion in the shops lent a deeper significance 
to the gift of a necklace to each member of 
the Council from the Czechoslovakian 
Federation. When the guests found their 
places at the formal dinner, they found also 
a long box beside each plate, and in it a 
necklace of tiny braided beads. As the neck- 
laces were taken out and put on our surprise 
grew, for in nearly every case the colors 
matched or contrasted perfectly with the 
gowns that we wore. Professor Cullis said 
that she suspected our hostesses of snooping 
about among our wardrobes, but Dr. Skopova, 
who had distributed the beads, maintained 
stoutly that as she put a box at each place 
she simply thought of the coloring and per- 
sonality of the guest whose name was on the 
place card, and by intuition—or shall we say 
clairvoyance ?—assigned beads of a color 
which later proved in perfect harmony with 
the gown of blue or gold tissue or red, in 
which the guest appeared. That is why, 
when the younger element at that Council 
meeting half a century hence ask about the 
meeting at Prague, I shall bring forth my 
treasured necklace as a symbol of Czecho- 
slovakian hospitality. 

Unfortunately, the chief personification of 
that hospitality can only be depicted to my 
young hearers through a picture drawn from 
memory. I must be content to describe to 
them in terms as glowing as I can command, 
that unbelievable combination of the pictur- 
esque and the efficient—“‘our policeman.” 
When we arrived at the Agricultural College, 
where we were to hold our meetings, a re- 
assuring notice on the bulletin board in- 
formed us that “the policeman at the door 
can speak English, French, and German.” 
We soon discovered for ourselves that in ad- 
dition to these most useful accomplishments, 


he possessed a willingness to help us in 
every crisis, from getting a visa to carrying 
to the bank the precious £1,000 check from 
President Masaryk. When trunks failed to 
arrive, he located them and had them de- 
livered; when day after day passed and no 
mail came, he took the most sympathetic 
interest in our distress, and added his heart- 
felt rejoicing to ours the day that three letters 
arrived at once. His exquisite courtesy made 
us feel like princesses, and we were not sur- 
prised to learn that he was regularly detailed 
to care for royal visitors in Czechoslovakia. 
We left Prague with a warm glow in our 
hearts, not only from gratitude to the State 
Police Department that had been so thought- 
ful of our welfare, but also from our appreci- 
ation of the friendly helpfulness of an indi- 
vidual who was not bound to us by the tie of 
organization interest. 

From such unofficial but heart-warming 
reminiscences I shall come back to practical 
things with a wrench and a little shiver, 
and remember the thought that constantly 
haunted me at Prague—‘What will the dele- 
gates who come to the United States see, to 
match the charm of a Central European city ? 
What can we offer them besides skyscrapers 
and machinery? What can we give them to 
eat that will have the flavor of roast goose 
and the richness of Bohemian pastries ? Who 
will make a gift to the Fellowship Fund to 
match the £1,000 of President Masaryk?” 

But as these doubts assailed me, the an- 
swers came tumbling one upon another, 
“Baked beans and Boston brown bread are as 
unusual for Europeans as roast goose for 
Americans. Skyscrapers and machinery can 
be majestically beautiful. And we have four 
fellowship units pledged to the International 
Fund, any one or all of which may be com- 
pleted by April, 1931!” 





EDITORIALS 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. In 
April, 1931, the American Association of 
University Women will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. This celebra- 
tion to be held in Boston from the eighth of 
April to the eleventh will be a significant 
occasion for the college women of the coun- 
try, and should enlist their whole-hearted 
support. 


The tentative program includes an histori- 
cal pageant; an educational day with a din- 
ner at which the speakers will be men and 
women prominent in the educational field; 
and an international day culminating in an 
international dinner. The Council of the 
International Federation of University 
Women will hold its meeting at Wellesley 
College the preceding week, thus ensuring 
a large attendance of university women from 
other parts of the world, including Dr. 
Winifred Cullis, the famous English scientist 
who is now president of the International 
Federation. The international dinner is thus 
assured inspiring speakers. 


In the fifty years of its history the Ameri- 
can Association has grown from a little group 
meeting in a Boston parlor and forming the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, to an or- 
ganization of thirty-five thousand members. 
There should be at least fifty thousand mem- 
bers, and the Board of Directors has adopted 
as a slogan: ‘‘Fifty thousand members for the 
fiftieth anniversary.” Will you, college 
women who have not yet joined, help us to 
reach our ideal ? 


Hic fible eo 


29 


AN ECHO OF THE WAR. Now that the 
History of the Association, written by Mrs. 
Marvin B. Rosenberry and Miss Marion Tal- 
bot, is ready for the printer, browsing 
through the manuscript for choice bits has 
become a favorite sport with the Head- 
quarters staff. Soon after the announcement 
that President Masaryk, in honor of his 
daughter Alice, had completed the first Inter- 
national Fellowship Fund by his gift of 
$5,000, we were fortunate enough to come 
upon this passage: 


A significant incident a year before the entrance 
of the United States into the World War shows 
the international spirit of the A.C.A., and how 
quickly it could be aroused. At the meeting of 
the A.C.A. Council in April, 1916, Marion Talbot 
presented, at the request of Jane Addams, .. . . 
the following resolution: 

“WHEREAS: Information has been received at 
the State Department that Alice Masaryk, a dis- 
tinguished woman scholar, Doctor of Philosophy 
in History of the University of Berlin, the daugh- 
ter of an American mother, and an instructor of 
collegiate rank in Bohemia, for some time a resi- 
dent of the University of Chicago Settlement, and 
so personally known to many American university 
men and women, is now held a prisoner in Vienna 
under charge of high treason, and will be tried 
by military authorities; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, members of the Council of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz representing 
forty-six colleges and six thousand university 
women, urge upon the Austrian authorities such 
postponement of decision in the case as will enable 
all pertinent facts and sentiments to be adequately 
presented and duly considered.” 

Although this resolution probably had nothing 
to do with her release, it is a matter of satis- 
faction to the A.A.U.W. that years ago it should 
have taken a stand on behalf of the daughter of 
the President of the Czechslovakian Republic, her- 
self a woman of distinction. 


By what a gracious gesture has the sense of 


common interest among university women 
which prompted this appeal been recognized! 
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ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN. The subject 
of athletics, be it for men or women, seems 
to be a moot one. The article by Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan, “What Do We Know about 
Women’s College Athletics?” published in 
the June JOURNAL, has provoked some com- 
ment from college executives who quite ob- 
viously do know something about the sub- 
ject. 

Miss Mabel Lee, director of physical edu- 
cation at the University of Nebraska, takes 
exception to Dr. Ryan’s views: 


To the question expressed in the title of 
Dr. Ryan's article, ““What Do We Know About 
Women's College Athletics?” there are two an- 
swers. If what we know depends upon what a 
survey of literature tells us, the answer is “‘practic- 
ally nothing,” but if it depends upon what those 
engaged in promoting women’s college athletics 
might tell us the answer is ‘‘a great deal that is 
most interesting.” 

Since Dr. Ryan was drawing only from a sur- 
vey of literature for his information he could 
give in his article only the first answer, ‘‘practically 
nothing.” This is not intended to be a criticism 
of Dr. Ryan’s article. It is admirable considering 
the information he had at hand to work with. 
It so happens, however, that there are in this 
country two most worth-while national organiza- 
tions that are promoting women’s college athletics, 
exclusively, and they are doing a most splendid 
and interesting piece of constructive and educa- 
tional work. The work of neither of these organi- 
zations is mentioned in Dr. Ryan’s survey of The 
Literature of American College Athletics. Perhaps 
we should not expect such mention, since their 
literature consists largely of papers published only 
in organization proceedings and a magazine which 
is apt to be in the sole possession of the Women’s 
Athletic Association or the Department of Physical 
Education for Women. 

Dr. Ryan deplores “the emphasis upon the 
negative rather than the constructively educational” 
in women’s college athletics. From the whole 
trend of his article it is quite apparent that Dr. 
Ryan is not conversant with the present status of 
affairs in our American colleges. He quotes from 
ten different persons, six men and four women, 
but as far as 1 know—and I am quite well ac- 
quainted with women in America in this work— 


only one of those ten is a person who is actu- 
ally engaged in the business of promoting athletics 
for college women. 

This article gives an entirely false impression 
of the real situation, and since the present inter- 
esting movement is of such recent origin, our col- 
lege graduates of any but most recent years have 
no conception of what is taking place and there- 
fore will accept the impression that there is little 
in the way of athletics for college women today. 


Miss Mary Channing Coleman, professor 
of physical education at the North Carolina 
College for Women, comments on Dr. Ryan’s 
suggestion that opposition to intercollegiate 
athletics for women is in part based on 
prejudice: 


Dr. Ryan makes an honest effort to present 
the widely divergent views on this much-discussed 
topic. One cannot but agree with his impatience 
with the negative approach which too often charac- 
terizes the treatment of the subject. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Ryan fails to emphasize the question which is 
paramount in the mind of the college executive— 
what type of athletic administration yields the 
highest return, in the form of physical develop- 
ment and social-educational gains, to the collective 
student-group? 

Let us concede for the moment that individual 
health and social-educational development are the 
contributions of a program of athletic contests for 
women. Granted this, it follows that the college 
owes to each student the opportunity for such 
development. The majority of college executives 
feel that the play-needs of the individual college 
woman are better served through an intra-mural 
than an intercollegiate program of athletics. We 
have at hand only incomplete data from men’s 
colleges but it is not apparent that being “on the 
map” in athletics has increased the ratio of stu- 
dent-participation in sports—as a matter of fact, 
the reverse seems probable. 

I venture to speak for the group of college 
executives whose distrust of an intercollegiate pro- 
gram for women is based not on apprehensions re- 
garding commercialization of sports, not on fears 
of “‘masculinization’” (whatever that may be!), 
but on the conviction that such a program would 
not bring sufficient educational returns. There are 
few advantages claimed for an_ intercollegiate 
schedule which cannot be secured through a broad 
and comprehensive program of intra-mural sports. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


THE NATIONAL PROGRAM IN EDUCATION 


With the beginning of a new year the 
Association announces a national program in 
education which should challenge the inter- 
est of every member, and offers through its 
study program the opportunity for work of 
a superior and outstanding type worthy of 
college women. The program in adult edu- 
cation, which includes offerings in preschool, 
elementary, and adolescent education, has 
been augmented to include secondary and col- 
legiate education. 

In addition, the Educational Policies Com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors have ap- 
proved a study, initiated by Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, of the changes and experiments 
that have been going on in recent years in 
colleges of the liberal arts type and in the 
liberal arts divisions of universities. Co- 
operating with the Association in this study 
are college presidents and members of col- 
lege faculties who have contributed to the 
changes and experiments. This study is to 
cover a two-year period and to be climaxed 
by a national critique or forum on adolescent 
education to be held as part of the Biennial 
Convention educational program in 1931. 

To assist in the development and execu- 
tion of this extensive educational program, 
the Educational Office has added both to the 
amount and content of its materials for dis- 
tribution to the branches and to individual 
members. All bulletins have been revised 
with the special purpose of assisting program 
and educational chairmen in the planning of 
their branch programs for this year. 

Bulletin VII, with its suggestions for 
branch programs in adult education, has been 
revised, and new topics have been added to 
meet the ever-broadening interests of our 
members. Among these new topics are: 
What College Women in Great Britain, 


France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and Other 
Countries in the Federation Are Doing; Fine 
Arts; New Facts in Hygiene for College 
Women; Women and Investments. 

Two new study outlines in parental educa- 
tion have been developed and are now ready 
for distribution: The Preschool Child, deal- 
ing with the general phases of child develop- 
ment during the preschool years; and Pre- 
Adolescence: Its Development and Adjust- 
ments, covering the most recent findings on 
the physical, mental, emotional, moral, and 
social development and adjustments of chil- 
dren from seven to fourteen years. 

New books on adult education have been 
added to the traveling loan library of the 
Educational Office and new pamphlets to the 
for-sale material for the use of branch study 
groups and individual members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

New exhibit cards showing the material 
distributed by the Educational Office will be 
sent to branch and state meetings upon re- 
quest. 

Records of branch community activities in 
education which the Association stresses as a 
vital outgrowth of study group programs are 
kept in the Educational Office, and from 
these suggestions will be given to other 
branches planning similar projects. 

Every state and branch president, program 
chairman, and educational chairman should 
have an adequate understanding of the ex- 
pansive program in education which the 
Association has undertaken and should avail 
herself of the services of the Educational 
Office in assisting her to participate as a leader 
in making this national program an over- 
whelming success in the realization of the 
purpose to which this Association is dedi- 
cated. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


NEW COURSES 

The International Relations Office an- 
nounces two new courses, both designed for 
groups that have studied together for at least 
a year. Public Opinion and International 
Relations is arranged as a plan for a seminar 
course, departing from the syllabus-with- 
bibliography form of the study courses 
hitherto prepared for the international re- 
lations round tables. Suggestions for group 
research projects are given, as well as topics 
for individual reports. A few essential 
books on the general subject are listed. The 
group projects and some of the individual 
reports will require study of the raw material 
of public opinion rather than the reading of 
books. For the topics for which material is 
to be found in books a few suggestions are 
made, although it is part of each research 
problem to construct a suitable bibliography. 
The groups who decide to follow this course 


have a double opportunity—to improve their 
study and research technique, and to con- 
tribute to the general body of knowledge on 
the relation of public opinion to international 
affairs. 


The second new course, Russia, will fol- 
low the older courses more closely in ar- 
rangement, and will contain a bibliography 
on modern conditions in the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. The nature of the 
subject is such that any group undertaking 
to study it will find it a challenge to their 
best scientific methods. 

The Handbook for Leaders has been re- 
vised and will be distributed without cost. 
Address the International Relations Office, 
1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE VERMONT EXPERIMENT 

The Vermont State Division, as a member 
of the Vermont Joint Council on Interna- 
tional Relations, is taking part in a significant 
experiment in adult education on interna- 
tional affairs. The Council has worked out a 
plan of correspondence study whereby a stu- 
dent receives eight lessons, each covering a 
basic subject in world politics. Reading ma- 
terial is also sent, arranged so that each lesson 
is accompanied by twelve half-hour readings. 
The lesson sheets and readings are bound 
together in attractive volumes. Further read- 
ing is recommended for those who wish to 
devote more than the required hour and a 
half a week, and the Vermont State Library 
is cooperating with the Council to make this 
additional reading matter available. 

Members of all the organizations rep- 
resented on the Joint Council are eligible to 
take the Guided Study Course, which they 
may follow individually or in groups. Dur- 
ing 1929-30 the following were among the 
subjects studied: Arbitration and the United 
States, The Tariff and Its Influence on Inter- 
national Relations, Armaments, and The 
League of Nations. Members who com- 
plete the course are given a Certificate of Ac- 
complishment. 

Mrs. Herbert McMullen of Montpelier, 
president of the Joint Council, issues the 
course, assisted by Miss Marion Rustedt of 
Richford, who is chairman of the convenors 
of groups. Either Miss Rustedt or Mrs. 
McMullen will be glad to answer inquiries 
about the course from university women who 
may be interested in similar plans for their 
own states. 
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THE following excerpts from reports 
from the Fellows of the A.A.U.W. for 1929- 
30 will give, it is hoped, a vivid though 
necessarily partial picture of the use that has 
been made of fellowship funds during the 
past year. 


Dr. Emma P. Carr, Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer Memorial Research Fellowship. Sub- 
ject: A study of the relationship between ul- 
traviolet absorption spectra and the heats of 
combustion of organic compounds. 


During the four months that I have been in 
Zurich, I have given much time to the theoretical 
aspects of the problem, and have extended the 
scope of the work in a way that would have been 
quite impossible had it not been for the fellow- 
ship this year. 

I hope to have a considerable body of new 
experimental material available for publication by 
the end of the year. A brief report of my work 
was published in Nature, February 15, and a more 
extended account, which includes a possible theo- 
retical interpretation will appear in the May num- 
ber of the Journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. 


Dr. Sally Hughes-Schrader, Sarah 
Berliner Research Fellowship. Subject: Cyto- 
logical and geneti¢ analysis of the reproduc- 
tive processes and the mechanism of sex de- 
termination in the Monophlebine coccids of 
the Central American tropics. 


The first three months of the year were spent 
in making a collecting trip and field studies of 
the Monophlebine coccids. My first attempt was 
in Mexico. Owing to the outbreak of the revo- 
lution shortly after my arrival in Mexico City, 
and the consequent destruction of all railroad con- 
nections, I was unable to penetrate into those 
states which would have yielded the largest return 
in the insects I sought. However, I was able to 
make many scientific contacts . and the 
preliminary surveys for a future collecting trip in 
southern Mexico have been completed. 

I then went to Guatemala. My explorations 
took in two types of terrain—first, the high inter- 
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mountain plateau country of Baja Vera Pas, with 
its desert-like flora, and second, the tropical rain 
forest or jungle zone along the Caribbean coast. 


These trips were very successful. . . . . One 
of the Iceryines discovered has proved to be a 
species and genus mew to science. . . . . Dr. 


Harold Morrison of the U. S. Bureau of En- 
tomology has studied and named the species, and 
his description embodying my field notes and ob- 
servations will shortly be published. From the 
taxonomic viewpoint this find has proved of con- 
siderable interest since it is transitional in char- 
acter to two existing tribes now generally recog- 
nized. My studies on the cytology of this form 
have contributed, Dr. Morrison writes me, to the 
correct determination of its true relationship. 
Dr. Hughes included a summary of her 
general comparative study of the reproduc- 
tive processes in the Iceryine coccids, the re- 
sults of which were shortly to be published 
in the Annals of the Entomological Society 
of America. Dr. Hughes has also made sat- 


isfactory progress on other phases of her re- 
search. 


Miss E. Juanita Greer, Boston Alum- 
nz Fellowship. Subject: Intensive drying. 

Miss Greer has sent a reprint of a short 
article bearing on her subject which appeared 
in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry in 
November, 1929, and a full report of her 
experiments at Johns Hopkins. 
plementary report she writes: 


In a sup- 


At present I am approaching the last of a 
series of measurements which, on rough calcu- 
lation, seem to fall very regularly and to cor- 
roborate our theory that the differences in vapor 
pressure which we noted . . in our inten- 
sive drying experiments may be explained by the 
partial pressure of water vapor on the side of the 
system containing the ordinary liquid. . 

I have been taking readings on each run in about 
fourteen hour stretches for two and sometimes 
three days at a time. This slowness in the at- 
tainment of equilibrium is also in accord with 
the effects noted in my intensive drying experi- 
ments last year. 
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Miss Dorothy Richardson, Margaret 
E. Maltby Fellowship. Subject: Heteroplas- 
tic transplantation of the ear in Amblystoma. 

Miss Richardson presents her findings up 
to the date of making the report and closes 
with the following statements which are in- 
teresting in that they show how opportuni- 
ties for research open up the field of scholar- 
ship and have their bearing upon certain im- 
portant practical questions: 


As far as the research side [of the work] is 

concerned, my particular problem has opened up 
an entirely new and fascinating field to me, that 
of neurology. And with the increasing atten- 
tion which is being given to its pursuit today, 
allied with psychology and physiology, it is a 
field well worth one’s acquaintance. What will 
be the future of the great neurological institutes 
of today seems still a question, but meanwhile 
they offer a fruitful and inexhaustible supply of 
material for careful anatomical interpretation. I 
hope to establish some such connection. 
One is assured by neurologists that there is a 
great need for careful and interested investigators 
to help correlate some of the phenomena of be- 
havior with the anatomical differences which may 
be present. 


Dr. Rachel E. Hoffstadt, Mary Pem- 
berton Nourse Memorial Fellowship. Sub- 
ject: Local immunization. 

During the first four months in Europe, 
Dr. Hoffstadt visited various laboratories, 
clinics, and hospitals in London, Oslo, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, and Berlin, observing 
methods of work connected with her own 
study. Dr. Hoffstadt writes: 


Since November first I have been working with 
Dr. Alexis Besredka [in Paris} on the presence 
of anti-body formation in cases of local immunity. 
My specific problem is anthrax. . I am 
attempting to demonstrate the presence or absence 
of blood changes. I have just finished my first 
set-up of experiments. It is not easy because 
working conditions are different from those which 
I have been used to, but it is the most stimu- 
lating experience I have ever had. The animals 
are fewer than one would expect in an experi- 
ment, but the method of concentration on experi- 


mental methods, and the thinking before one acts 
as practiced by the French group is proving splen- 
did. Dr. Besredka has done all he can for me. 
I have a splendid new laboratory to work in, 
and already enough problems have suggested them- 
selves to me to keep me busy a long while. I 
hope to have one paper by June and maybe two. 


Miss Ruth Bourne, Northwest Central 


Sectional Fellowship. Subject: British naval 
administration, 1702-1713, with special ref- 
erence to the West Indies. 

Miss Bourne has been studying at Yale this 
past winter, and writes in part as follows: 


The most important value of my studies this 

year is that they are opening up and making clear 
the problems of my own topic of investigation. 
That is half the battle, I trust... . . My great- 
est difficulty is that there is very little source 
material in this country, as none of the Naval 
and Admiralty Records have been published. . . . 
I plan to leave for London late in May and spend 
the summer working at the Public Record Office 
and British Museum, with manuscripts which 
have never been carefully examined by students. 
They should be a mine of information. 


Miss Mary Virginia Henderson, South- 
west Central Sectional Fellowship. Subject: 
History and administration of the Texas 
Land Office. 

Miss Henderson has been spending the 
year at the University of Chicago, where she 
has been taking courses to develop the back- 
ground for her research, investigating her 
problem by reference to the material the 
University affords, and preparing for the 
general requirements for the doctorate. The 
materials available for research have made it 
possible to work on two phases of her sub- 
ject—the land offices in the United States, 
and the land laws of the United States, 
Mexico, and the Republic of Texas affecting 
immigration into Texas. 


Miss Eleanore Boswell, 
European Fellowship. Subject: 
of the Restoration Stage. 

Miss Boswell writes: 


A.A.U.W. 
A history 
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I spent October and November completing the 
work in the Public Record Office which I in- 
tend to use in my dissertation, which is on The 
Court Stage, 1660-1702, with a Particular Ac- 
count of the Performance of Calisto. 1 have now 
a large amount of hitherto unused material, some 
of it of great importance. . . I have also 
finished almost all the work in the British Mu- 
seum for my dissertation, including the examina- 
tion of over four hundred plays for prologues, 
etc., at Court, and have now retired to a South 
Down cottage to write the first draft. . 

Then I can settle down in peace to collect more 
materials for my history of the Restoration Stage. 
During the autumn, by way of diversion, I wrote 
up an article from a Chancery suit which 1 
found last year, on The Library of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians in the Great Fire, published 
in the December number of The Library, and re- 
viewed W. J. Lawrence’s Shakespeare's Workshop 
for the Modern Language Review for January. 
. . I have also had two letters in the Times 
Literary Supplement, one of them two columns 
long (!) on Wycherley and the Countess of 
Drogheda, and Lady Sedley’s Receipt Book 

I do wish American scholars could realize what 
a vast store of archives there is here, still al- 
most entirely unexplored. I have so often heard 
Americans complain that all the good things in 
English literature had been done, and that they 
are compelled to write their dissertations on dull 
and obscure subjects. 


It is a pleasure to add that Miss Boswell 
has received a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
the coming year, and that she writes apropos 
of this appointment, “I feel this grant is 
very largely due to my having the A.A.U.W. 
Fellowship this year and therefore have still 
further reason to thank the Committee.” 


Miss Edna Gordon, Anna C. Brackett 
Memorial Fellowship. Subject: Research in 
juvenile delinquency. 

Miss Gordon is assistant director of the 
Wayne County (Michigan) Clinic for Child 
Study. Last winter she took a limited 
amount of work in the Graduate School of 
the University of Michigan, and spent most 
of her time in perfecting the details of her 


research procedure on “a study of the life 
adjustment as adults made by one hundred 
adolescent female delinquents.” Miss Gor- 
don sent a very interesting and complete re- 
port on this procedure in January and ex- 
pressed the hope that the way was then clear 
for the rapid accumulation of data. 


Miss Sofia Pincheira, Latin American 
Fellowship. Subject: Public health nursing. 

Miss Pincheira, who comes from Santiago, 
Chile, has been taking courses bearing upon 
her subject at Teachers College, and has been 
tireless in acquainting herself with all that 
is being done in the field of public health 
in New York City. 

On hearing that the government of Chile 
had engaged Miss Sara Adams to reorganize 
the Nursing School where public health 
nurses are trained, Miss Pincheira wrote an 
article which was published in the leading 
newspaper in Santiago, calling attention to 


the importance of Miss Adams’ trip, and to 
the value of the Public Health Nursing 


Service. Miss Pincheira writes: 


In my new position of assistant in the Nurs- 
ing School, to which my government also has 
appointed me, I expect to be able to aid in 
raising the standard of the public health nurses, 
who formerly were not required to have a nurs- 
ing certificate. . I have sent with Miss 
Adams a report done for one of my courses in 
which I outlined a tentative program of work for 
the Public Health nursing bureau of Santiago. 


Miss Hilma Granquist, A.A.U.W. In- 
ternational Fellowship. Subject: A sociologi- 
cal study of village women in Palestine. 

Miss Granquist expected to go to Pales- 
tine in September to continue her studies 
of family life in certain Arabian villages. 
Unfortunately, the disturbances in Palestine 
made that an unfavorable time to go, and 
it was not until March, 1930 that Miss 
Granquist could start. She is now busily 
engaged in her sociological study. 
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These accounts would not be complete 
without mention of the great appreciation of 
fellowship assistance expressed by every 
writer. This response may be summed up 
in the words of one of them who said, “By 
eliminating economic pressure the Associa- 
tion’s fellowship has most assuredly enabled 
me to derive full benefit and pleasure from 


the opportunities offered in graduate study 
with its chance for self-expression in one’s 
work and its contact with fine minds in vari- 
ous fields.” 


EMILIE J. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Committee on 


Fellowship Awards 


FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR THE YEAR 1931732 


The Fellowships for 1931-32 for which 
application should be made to the American 
Association of University Women are listed 


below. Complete information regarding 


these fellowships is given in a leaflet, Fellow- 
ships Announcement, which may be obtained 
by writing to the Secretary of the Committee 
on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fellow- 
ship.— Open to American women, holding the 
Ph.D. or D.Sc. degree, or having an equivalent 
preparation, who give promise of distinction. This 
fellowship is in effect two fellowships, one or the 
other (not both) to be awarded each year: 

1. A fellowship for research only, $1,200. 

2. A docentship of $1,500, the holder of 
which shall have arranged to combine re- 
search with the giving of one or more 
courses of lectures in the university in 
which she resides. 


A.A.U.W. European Fellowship.— Open to 
American women who have completed all the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree, with the possi- 
ble exception of the completion of the dissertation, 
and who give promise of distinction. For study in 
Europe. $1,500. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship.— Open to 
women having a degree in arts, science, or litera- 
ture, and showing promise of distinction. $1,500. 


Latin-American Fellowship.—Open to women 
who are nationals of the Latin-American repub- 
lics, at least twenty-one years of age, having the 
equivalent of a college education in the univer- 
sities or best normal schools of their countries, and 
a sufficient knowledge of English to study in this 
country profitably. For advanced study in the 


United States in preparation for some form of 
public service. $1,500. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship.— Open to 
all members of associations belonging to the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. For 
research at an approved university or institution in 
some country other than that of the holder. $1,500. 


Northwest Central Sectional Fellowship.— 
Open to women from any section of the country 
who have completed at least one year of graduate 
work in arts, science, or literature; all qualifica- 
tions being equal, preference will be given to a 
candidate from the Northwest Central Section. 
For study in science, literature, or the arts. $1,500. 


Southwest Central Sectional Fellowship.— 
Open to any woman who holds at least a bachelor’s 
degree recognized by the A.A.U.W., and in addi- 
tion has completed one year of graduate work or 
has had its equivalent in practical experience in 
her field, and who gives promise of distinction. 
$1,500. 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow- 
ship.—Open to women having the Ph.D. or D.Sc. 
degree, and presenting evidence of subsequent dis- 
tinctive accomplishment in research. For research. 
$1,500. 


Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial Fellow- 
ship.—Open to women who have a B.A. degree 
or its equivalent, and have completed at least two 
years of graduate study tending toward public 
health work or two years of practical work in the 
public health field. For work along the lines of 
public health. $2,000. 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship.— 
Open to any woman having a degree in arts, sci- 
ence, or literature, who intends to make teaching 
her profession. In general, preference is given 
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to applicants who have had successful experience 
in teaching and have completed at least two years 
of graduate study, and who give promise of suc- 
cess in teaching. $1,000. 


Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship.— 
Requirements for this fellowship are the same as 
for the Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship. 
$1,000. 


International Senior Fellowship.— (Offered by 
the International Federation of University Wom- 
en.) Open to members of associations belonging 
to the International Federation of University 
Women, preferably not more than forty-five years 
of age, who have done independent research. For 
research in law, economics, history (including 
archeology), theology, and philosophy (not in- 
cluding psychology), in some country other than 
that of the holder. £250. 


Caroline Spurgeon Scholarship.— (Offered by 
the British Federation of University Women.) 
Open to members of associations belonging to the 
International Federation of University Women. 


For two years’ research or advanced post-gradu- 
ate work in the arts, to be carried on in London 


while the holder resides at Crosby Hall. £100 a 
year for two years. 


International Residential Scholarship at 
Crosby Hall.— (Offered by the British Federa- 
tion of University Women.) Open to members 
of associations belonging to the international 
Federation of University Women. For research or 
other post-graduate work in science or arts in 
London, the holder to be in residence at Crosby 
Hall. £100. 


Spanish Fellowship.— The Spanish Federation 
announces the possibility of a Spanish fellowship 
being offered for 1931-32. As this fellowship can- 
not be definitely assured until May, 1931—a late 
date for applications—the possibility of such a 
fellowship is noted here, and candidates are at 
liberty to send in their applications. If offered, 
this fellowship will be open to members of any 
association belonging to the International Federa- 


tion of University Women. For research in Spain. 
4,000 pesetas. 


THE WASHINGTON CLUB 


The National Association and the Wash- 
ington Branch have announced the following 
working agreement with regard to the Na- 
tional Clubhouse at Washington: 


1. The ‘Washington Branch to rent the first 
and second floors and two rooms on the third 
floor for $4,000.00 per annum, supplying heat, 
light and janitor service for the National Offices. 
It is understood that the national officers con- 
tinue to have the use of the Club rooms for 
official entertaining free of charge. 


The National Association pays the Washing- 
ton Branch $8,000.00 to service and rent the 
bedrooms: the rental from bedrooms to go to 
the National Association. These rentals amounted 
to $9,398.48 last year. 


2. The National Association to pay upkeep 
on furnishing of rooms. The Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Association to make all such 
purchases. 


3. National Association to pay all taxes on 
building, water rental, insurance, etc., except the 
Club will make a separate personal property tax 
return on the personal property owned by it and 
will pay taxes and insurance on such furniture and 
equipment. 

4. The National Association to be responsible 
for repairs and upkeep necessary to maintain the 
building in good condition for use; and to do 
necessary decoration and reupholstering of all 
furniture on first and second floors belonging to 
it. The Executive Secretary of the National As- 
sociation to supervise all such work and approve 
all contracts before let. 


5. The National Association recommends that 
an additional charge of ten cents be made on all 


meals furnished to non-resident members and their 
guests. 


Non-resident members are entitled to use the 
National Club for one month in each year without 
paying resident fees. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Funps Racrivep sy NATIONAL 
Treasurer, AUGUST 31, 1930 


Enpow- 
Unit Name or Fettowsnie | DesiGNATION| MENT 
Goat {Items by designation} Total 





A. Units Definitely Organized 
Boston Branch International Intern'l. $3,943.71] $3,943.71 
Connecticut-Rhode Island i Intern’. 297. 
State Division Undesig. 1,001. 1,298.00 


New York City Branch Virginia C. Gildersleeve|International |$40,000/Intern’l. 790. 7190.00 
New York State Division New York State National . 2,718. 2,718. 48 
(exclusive of New York City) 
New Jersey State Division | New Jersey State Undesignated] 40,000/Intern’l. 50. 

Undesig. 


Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International | 30,000|Intern’l. 

Pennsylvania-Delaware Undesignated| 30,000]Nat'l. 

State Division (exclusive of Intern’l. 5. 
Philadelphia) Undesig. 903. 


Washington, D.C.,Branch International | 40,000|Intern'l. 5,000. 
South Atlantic Section Ses toe i 185. 
(exclusive of Washing- Intern’l. 235. 


ton, D.C.) Undesig. 3,355. 


Ohio State Division Undesignated} 30,000/Nat'l. 1,397. 
Intern'l. 1,449. 
Undesig. 4,807. 7,653.55 


Michigan State Division National 30,000] Nat'l. 4,607. 4,607.82 
Indiana State Division National 30,000] Nat'l. 3,680. 3,680.98 
Wisconsin State Division Ellen C. Sabin National 30,000} Nat'l. 3,659. 3,659.97 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot National 30,000] Nat'l. 1,660. 1,660. 20 
Southeast Central Section National 30,000] Nat'l. 1,990. 1,990. 60 
*Northwest Central Section National 40,000] Nat'l. 10,000. 10,000.00 
**Southwest Central Section Undesignated| 40,000|Nat'l. 205. 

Intern’l. 278. 

Undesig. 5,464. 


Rocky Mountain Section Florence Sabin... ...../Undesignated| 30,000|Intern'l. 45- 

Undesig. 4,989. 5,034.60 
North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National 30, 000] Nat'l. 9,348. 9,348.50 
South Pacific Section Undesignated| 40,000|Nat'l. 655. 

Intern'l. 1,201. 


Undesig. 9,719. 11,575-42 
General International Fund Intern'l. 1,866. 57) 1,866.57 


| 
| 


* This section has in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee. 


** This section has in addition awarded one fellowship of $1,500 through the National Followship Awards Commit- 
tee. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND (Continued) 


Unir 


B. Units Not Definitely 
Organized 
Massachusetts State Division 
(exclusive of Boston) 


Maine State Division 

New Hampshire State Div- 
ision 

Vermont State Division 





As SUMMER wanes and the first cool day 
warns of approaching autumn, the thrilling 
word comes to my desk of the Council Meet- 
ing in Prague, when President Masaryk of 
Czecho Slovakia personally gave £1,000 to 
complete the endowment of the first interna- 
tional fellowship (raised entirely outside of 
the United States), and the still more thrill- 
ing news that the International Council will 
meet in Boston next April. 

The inspiration of this generous gift and 
the prospect of our foreign guests next April 
give a tremendous challenge to us as we 
start our fall's work. This should be a rec- 
ord year in our Association—in general pro- 
grams, in membership, in international re- 
lations, and above all, in fellowships. 

Last year, the effort of all fellowship chair- 
men was largely directed towards two par- 
ticular ends—first, that of understanding the 
technique of our fellowship organization, the 
relation of the local branch to the unit, and 
of the unit to the national Million Dollar 


Funps Recetvep sy NATIONAL 


eee Treasurer, AUGUST 31, 1930 


Name OF Fettowsurp | DesiGNATION | MENT 


Total 


Goat | Items by designation 


109.17 
653.18 

Undesig. 582.00 
10.00 
20.00 


Undesig. 
Undesig. 


Intern‘l. 
Undesig. 
Tora, Aut Units [893 173-80 


10.00 


211.00 221.00 


Fund; second, that of developing fellow- 
ship-mindedness within our membership. 
The outcome has been very encouraging, not 
only in the two fields cited, but also in the 
resulting contributions. The Treasurer’s Re- 
port shows the Fellowship Fund as being ap- 
proximately $70,000 larger than on Septem- 
ber 1, 1929. 

But I am sure this coming club year will 
show even greater interest and enthusiasm 
for fellowships, accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in the growth of our 
Fund. 

Remember the Fiftieth Anniversary in Bos- 
ton in April, and the report we wish to 
make: “Our branches are 100 per cent fel- 
lowship-minded, 100 per cent participating 
in the Fund.” This achievement depends 
upon each branch and every member of each 
branch. 

DorotHy B. ATKINSON 

Chairman, National Appeal Committee 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 





THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Plans for the Biennial Convention in Bos- 
ton, April 8-11, 1931, are rapidly taking 
shape. It is impossible to pick out any one 
feature of the program as “the outstanding 
event,’ so many “headliners” are in prospect. 

For those who love the picturesque, there 
will be a pageant depicting the history of 
the Association. This will be written and 
directed by Mrs. Charles F. Marble, well- 
known writer and speaker of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and president of the Wor- 
cester Branch. In addition to a number of 
books, Mrs. Marble has written several pag- 
eants. 

The educational program for this conven- 
tion promises to be most notable. The two- 
year study of current changes and experi- 
ments in higher education, which has been 
conducted under the leadership of Dr. Mc- 
Hale with the cooperation of a distinguished 
group of educators, will culminate at the Con- 
vention in an Educational Institute. At the 
Educational Dinner, which will preface this 
Institute, Dorothy Canfield Fisher and John 
Erskine have tentatively agreed to speak. The 
first day of the Convention will be given 
over to the Institute. Conferences in the 


morning are planned to cover experiments in 
the whole field of education, and in the aft- 
ernoon these conferences will be summarized 
by leaders in the educational world. Among 
those who will speak for the field of higher 
education are: President Ellen F. Pendleton, 
Wellesley College; President David A. Rob- 
ertson, Goucher College; Dr. A. Meiklejohn, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. Agnes L. 
Rogers, Bryn Mawr; and Dean J. B. Johns- 
ton, University of Minnesota. 

The international relations program will 
be no less distinguished. It is expected that 
Dr. Winifred Cullis, president of the Inter- 
national Federation, will be the leading 
speaker at the International Dinner, and the 
presence of the members of the Council in- 
sures the greatest possible interest at the 
conferences and general meeting. 

One further item should be mentioned. 
The publishers have promised that the His- 
tory of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women will be ready to be placed on 
sale at the Convention. Members who wish 
to secure their copies at that time should 
send their orders previously to national Head- 


quarters. The price will be $3.75. 


ASSOCIATION CALENDAR 


North Pacific Sectional Conference, Portland, Oregon 


October 3- 4 
October 17 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
November 14-15 
November 18-20 
April 8-11, 1931 


Pennsylvania-Delaware State Meeting, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Texas State Meeting, Waco, Texas 

Wisconsin State Meeting, Janesville, Wisconsin 

Southeast Central Sectional Meeting, Jackson, Mississippi 

Ohio State Meeting, Wooster, Ohio 

Board of Directors Meeting, Washington, D.C. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Convention, Boston, Massachusetts 








tv 


ee ee 





REORGANIZATION AT HEADQUARTERS 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in May, 1930, 
the following changes in the organization of 
the executive staff were voted: That the 
Executive and Educational Secretary (for- 
merly Acting Director and Educational Sec- 
retary) is the coordinating head, under the 
President and the Board, of all the Associa- 
tion activities. The Headquarters staff is 
responsible to the Executive and Educational 
Secretary. 

That the coordinating of the functions of 
the two offices of Educational and Executive 
Secretaries under one officer until 1933, with- 
out recommending change in the by-laws un- 
til that time, is done by the Board to test 
whether such allocation of duties may facili- 
tate the initiation of and carrying out of edu- 
cational projects. The changing of the title 
of our present Executive Secretary is done 
with full appreciation of her contribution to 
the Association and our belief that in the re- 
adjustment of office relationships her con- 
tribution will be in no way diminished. 

That the Headquarters Secretary (for- 
merly Executive Secretary) shall have charge 
of the items voted on the chart—JOURNAL, 
National Headquarters building, Club, Pub- 
licity, General Correspondence, Personnel, 
Supplies, Files—and shall attend meetings of 
the Board of Directors and standing com- 
mittees. 

By this action Dr. Kathryn McHale be- 
comes Executive, and Educational Secretary 
of the Association, and Miss Belle Rankin, 
Headquarters Secretary. 

The broadening and deepening of Asso- 
ciation activities during the last few years; 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary in 
April, 1931, the opportunity for increased 
service along educational and international 
lines; the effort to raise a million dollar fel- 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


lowship fund;—these and other develop- 
ments, have put an increased burden of work 
and responsibility upon the shoulders of offi- 
cers and staff. At the meeting of the Board 
of Directors in November, 1929, a commit- 
tee was appointed to study the situation and 
report at the next meeting of the Board. The 
above recommendations of the committee, 
necessitating no change in the by-laws, were 
unanimously approved. The Board is con- 
fident that the reorganization will result not 
only in a greater efficiency of administration 
but also in opportunity for a wider educa- 
tional service on the part of the Associa- 
tion. 


Mary E. Woo.ley 


INFORMATION SERVICE IN SECONDARY 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Educational Office announces the or- 
ganization of a Research Information Service 
in secondary and higher education. This of- 
fice, located at national Headquarters, will 
answer inquiries on all topics in these fields. 
Requests should be addressed to the Execu- 
tive, and Educational Secretary. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

Elizabeth Moore Manwell comes to the 
Association this fall as Research Associate 
in Education. Dr. Manwell has been on 
the staff of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station. She is a graduate of Smith College, 
and of the Smith College Training School for 
Social Work. After two years of psychiatric 
social case work at the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital and the Massachusetts State Habit 
Clinics, and five years of teaching in the 
lower grades, Dr. Manwell was sent as a 
national fellow in child development, under 
grant of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, to the Iowa State University, from 
which she received her Ph.D. in 1929. Dur- 
ing her four years as a member of the staff 
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at Iowa State University, Dr. Manwell taught 
in the preschool laboratory and carried on re- 
search in child psychology and education. 
Her articles have appeared in educational 
periodicals, and she is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of Childhood Education. She is 
also a member of the National Committee on 
Nursery Education. 


A SUMMARY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The Association has published in pamph- 
let form A Study of College Entrance Re- 
quirements by Carrie Mae Probst, registrar 
of Goucher College. This study, in addition 
to giving a general survey of methods of 
admission to college, gives in detail the en- 
trance requirements of fourteen representative 
women’s colleges, four coeducational colleges, 
and five universities. A chart summarizes 
very clearly the methods of admission of the 
twenty-three institutions. Miss Probst em- 
phasizes the fact that in view of the widely 
varying methods of admission, and subjects 


and units that are required or accepted, it is 
necessary for a girl to choose her college 
carefully and early, and plan her preparation 
under competent direction as soon as possible 


after entering high school. This study may 
be obtained from the Educational Office, 
price thirty cents. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

On November 19, the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, first 
summoned by President Hoover in July, 
1929, will convene in Washington to con- 
sider the reports of the four sections of the 
Conference and their various committees and 
subcommittees. It will be remembered that 
the four sections of the Conference have 
dealt respectively with Medical Service and 
its relation to children, Public Health Serv- 
ice and Administration, Education and Train- 
ing, and the Handicapped Child. To say that 
these sections are divided into some seventeen 


committees, which, in turn, are broken up 
into subcommittees and sub-subcommittees; 
that the original group of seven hundred ex- 
perts contributing to the study has grown 
to eleven hundred, gives a bewildering sug- 
gestion of the scope and complexity of the 
study which is under way. Perhaps an il- 
lustration from the work of a single com- 
mittee will better convey the significance of 
the whole undertaking. Through the Family 
Interview Survey, the Committee on Medical 
Care for Children, working in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture, plans 
to gather about 50,000 records dealing with 
the use of medical service for children in 
cities and rural areas. Realizing the im- 
portance of the foundation laid in preschool 
years, the Committee seeks to learn why so 
many children now reach school with physi- 
cal handicaps which might have been pre- 
vented or corrected—whether the fault lies 
with parents, with the inadequacy of avail- 
able medical service, or with the costliness of 
such service. 

Through such pieces of investigation and 
through the compilation of existing infor- 
mation, the various committees are at work 
on the program to which the Conference is 
committed—"To make a survey of our chil- 
dren, to study the forces influencing them, 
and to try to chart out the wisest course pos- 
sible in our future management of youths.” 


THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 

The New Education Fellowship, an inter- 
national organization with headquarters in 
London and with sections and representatives 
in twenty-eight countries, has for fifteen 
years worked to draw together the teachers 
and parents of the world and especially those 
who are seeking new ways in education in 
response to the changing needs of our rapidly 
changing civilization. It has sought through 
its services to increase understanding among 
all those concerned with education in all na- 
tions. 
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The Fellowship announces its international 
services, as follows: 


1. Information.—The Fellowship will supply 
accurate information on education in other coun- 
tries and particularly concerning the experiments 
and researches of those who are working in the 
forward movement in education. Associated with 
the Fellowship are eighteen magazines in seventeen 
languages. The international magazine, “The New 
Era,” published in London and edited by Mrs. 
Beatrice Ensor, brings news from all parts of the 
world and is sent to all members. The fellow- 
ship has also set up certain commissions to study 
internationally some of the key problems that are 
facing educators in all countries today. Reports 
of the commissions will be available. 

2. Educational Visiting —The Fellowship will 
assist American teachers who visit other countries 
and who wish to study special aspects of education 
abroad. Teachers visiting the United States will 
likewise be helped to make the contacts they need. 

3. Teacher Exchange.—The Fellowship seeks 
to facilitate exchange of teachers between different 
countries and particularly between schools attempt- 
img new ways in education. 

4. International Lectures—Well-known edu- 
cators from abroad will be assisted in meeting 
groups of teachers in the United States and Ameri- 
can lecturers will be introduced to similar groups 
abroad. 

5. International Conferences.—Every two years 
a world conference is held to which come teachers 
and parents from aii nations. At the last con- 
ference held at Elsinore, Denmark, over two 
thousand teachers from forty-three nations were 
present. The next conference will be held in 
August, 1932. 

6. Schools Abroad.—Parents will be advised in 
their choice of schools abroad. 


Sample magazines and booklet may be ob- 
tained from New Education Fellowship, 10 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. (Interna- 
tional Headquarters: 11 Tavistock Square, 
London, England.) 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
RADIO IN EDUCATION 

In the spring of 1929, Secretary Wilbur 

of the Department of the Interior appointed 

an Advisory Committee on Education by 

Radio. After more than six months of in- 


vestigation, this committee made its recom- 
mendations. One of these was the sugges- 
tion that an advisory committee be set up, 
representing educational institutions, com- 
mercial broadcasters, and the general public. 
Such a body, known as the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, has 
now been organized. The Council will es- 
tablish a clearing-house for information about 
educational broadcasting, both in this and 
other countries, will seek to encourage re- 
search, and in other ways advance educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

There is every prospect that the broadcast- 
ing industry will lend its hearty cooperation 
in these activities. The president of one of 
the largest broadcasting companies, stating 
that “the greatest medium in communication 
ever offered for awakening and stimulating 
the people’s interest in the arts and sciences 
is still largely unused,” has announced that 
when the educational experts are ready with 
sound programs, his company will place its 
facilities at their disposal; and others have 
expressed a like willingness. 

The Council is now appealing to educa- 
tional organizations to contribute their ideas 
of effective programs of educational broad- 
casting in their own fields. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN AT GENEVA 


A Progressive College for Women will be 
opened in October in Geneva, Switzerland, 


by a small group of Americans. The new 
school embodies the modern spirit in edu- 
cation in two important respects: first, it is 
designed to give to students from progres- 
sive secondary schools a college experience 
equally progressive in spirit; and second, it 
will utilize the unique opportunities at 
Geneva to develop in its students an interna- 
tional outlook. 

The course will consist of three years of 
work. The first two years constitute a unit 
comparable to the junior college in the United 
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States; the third year is designed not only 
for students who have completed the first 
and second years, but for suitably prepared 
graduates of junior colleges in the United 
States. The work of each year will concern 
itself with a study of a particular epoch of 
civilization: in the first year, the period of 
the supremacy of Athenian culture; in the 
second, the period influenced by the intro- 
duction of mechanical invention; in the third, 
the modern era. 

Instruction by the American staff will be 
supplemented by lectures and discussions by 
professors from the University of Geneva and 
other adjacent institutions and by members of 
the League of Nations staff and the Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau; and some work will 
be carried in the university and other schools. 
International social contacts and acquaintance 
with other international groups in Geneva 
will be encouraged. 

The abundant opportunities in Geneva for 
the study of art and of music will be utilized, 


and the whole course of study will be en- 
riched by supervised travel. 

As an exponent of the new spirit in edu- 
cation, the Progressive College for Women 
aims to maintain a close relationship between 
faculty and students, and will adapt each stu- 
dent’s course to her individual requirements 


and capacities. Group work and an activity 
program will be carried out, and emphasis 
will be placed on the development of creative 
ability and qualities of leadership. It may also 
be noted that the college is committed to a 
particular effort “to remove the rush and 
hurry which have come to characterize so 
many American schools and colleges.” 

The American Committee for the Progres- 
sive College includes Mary E. Woolley, New- 
ton D. Baker, W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Morton 
Snyder, and Eugene Randolph Smith. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Miss Alice Mil- 
dred Burgess, 18 Gramercy Park, South, New 
York City. 


NEW BRANCHES 


The following branches have been organ- 
ized since the publication of the June Jour- 
NAL: 


ILLINOIS 
DeKalb 
Lincoln 


NEBRASKA 
McCook 


NEW JERSEY 


MASSACHUSETTS The Oranges 


New Bedford —— 


La Grande 
MISSOURI 


Rolla TEXAS 
Brownwood 
Port Arthur 


Marshall 


MONTANA 
Butte 
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COLLEGE WOMEN CALL FOR MORE, 
It appears that another of the great univer- 
sities is in danger in having a rib taken from 
it—shall we say, while it sleeps?—for the 
making of a feminine counterpart. In the 
Stanford Illustrated Review for July, Sylvia 
Weaver, of the class of 1930, says: 

Stanford women need ten million dollars. They 
want “equal advantages with equal facilities” 
{quoting from the founding grant of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leland Stanford in 1885}. They want to 
take more than five hundred places at the sides of 
Stanford men in the new university of the 
twentieth century. They know that the five 
hundred is but a tradition—that,a twenty or thirty 
can be put before the figure if a mythical Mrs. 
Harkness can be found who will sweep away all 
illusions of scholastic exclusiveness and who will 
help to establish a normal feminine social unit 
for the changing Stanford that is to be. 

It seems that after the death of Mr. Stan- 
ford the number of women students increased 
so much faster than the number of men stu- 
dents that Mrs. Stanford became alarmed 
lest the University be regarded as for ‘‘fe- 
males instead of for males.”’ (This, in 1899, 
recalls the earlier days of the sixties, when 
Vassar was still “Vassar Female College.”’) 
To avoid this, Mrs. Stanford, under the pow- 
ers given her in the original grant, directed 
that “the number of women attending the 
University as students shall at no time exceed 
five hundred.” Mrs. Stanford’s action 
caused little discussion at the time, because 
five hundred seemed such an enormous num- 
ber of women students that any expansion 
beyond that limit was hardly to be thought 
of. Miss Weaver points out that: 

The Stanford Trusts, as such, cannot be used to 
educate more than the traditional five hundred of 
Mrs. Stanford's limitation, but the possibility of 
a sister institution under the shadow of Stanford 
University is a legitimate proposal for the new 
Stanford of the twentieth century. 


Women seem to be hard to satisfy. Here 
are Stanford women, not content with hav- 
ing five hundred places in the men’s uni- 
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versity but wanting a whole college for them- 
selves. And here are Smith women, who 
have a whole college for themselves, and the 
largest in the world for women alone, not 
satisfied with that, but wanting a new and 
special building, so that as alumnz they can 
keep on coming back to college. In the Smith 
Quarterly of last February, Katharine Gar- 
rison Norton, in an article entitled ‘Span- 
ish Real Estate,” paints the dreary picture 
of the returning alumna who after a few calls 
and inspection of new buildings has for her 
choice of resting places a reception room in 
an unfamiliar dormitory, the library, the gal- 
lery of the swimming pool (clammy 
thought!) or a tea room; and she contrasts 
it with the delicious sense of a home of one’s 
own that is the lot of a returning alumna of 
Vassar, Wellesley, Goucher, or Agnes Scott. 

But in some directions, at least, increased 
provision for women students is in view. 
Two new colleges for women will shortly be 
ready to meet the rising tide of students. 
Grace College, to be located just outside the 
District of Columbia in Maryland, is spon- 
sored by the laymen of the United Lutheran 
Church, but it ‘“‘will aim to provide a high- 
grade liberal arts training for young women, 
not only of the Lutheran but of all denomina- 
tions.” The new Progressive College for 
Women at Geneva, announced at more length 
under “Notes and Announcements,” offers 
to a limited group the advantages of progres- 
sive educational methods applied in the most 
interesting center of international forces in 
the world. Increased facilities may also be 
expected at Beaver College (Pennsylvania), 
since a long-drawn-out legal contest has at 
length culminated in the award of a million 
dollars—the residue of an estate left by Wil- 
liam Curran of Philadelphia—to this institu- 
tion to provide for a college to train women 
for missionary service. 

And at Wellesley’s celebration this June 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding 
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of its Alumnz Association, perhaps the gold- 
enest part of the Golden Jubilee was the 
announcement of the raising of nine million 
dollars for the College in nine years. That 
is slow work compared to some of the men’s 
college campaigns, but Virginia Woolf has 
called our attention to the fact that money 
does not pour into women’s colleges with 
the same speed and volume as into men’s, 
and most of us women graduates will mar- 
vel at and envy Wellesley’s record. 


WISCONSIN’S GUINEA PIGS. No at- 
tempt to revise traditional methods of col- 
lege teaching has met with closer scrutiny 
than the Experimental College of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, under Dr. Meiklejohn. 
This fall the College enters on its fourth 
year—despite press rumors of its discontinu- 
ance. 


President Frank in his foreword to the Ex- 
perimental College announcement for 1930- 
1931, emphasizes the experimental character 
of the enterprise, describing it as 


a temporary segregation of a number of students 
and teachers to whom the utmost freedom should 
be accorded to try to find improved selection of 
curriculum materials and improved methods of 
instruction for freshmen and sophomores. . 

In the Experimental College we are simply per- 
fecting processes and building up a fund of ex- 
perience for wider use. 

So there is justification for the pertinent— 
or impertinent—title, Guinea Pigs, by which 
the subjects of these experimental processes 
are known to the rest of the University. 

Summing up the record of the Experimen- 
tal College, President Frank gives an en- 
thusiastic verdict: 


Speaking personally as well as officially, I think 
the Experimental College is a good place for a boy 
to be. Unless he is a congenital sluggard or 
dullard, he will emerge from its disciplines with 
an eager questioning mind, with an appetite for 
solid literature, and a sharpened capacity for ap- 
proaching and analyzing situations, which, after 
all, is equally essential for the man who is to be 


a banker and the man who is to be an artist. .... 

There have been wide and vivid differences of 
opinion about the theories and methods that lie 
back of the curriculum and teaching procedures of 
the Experimental College. Educators are divided 
respecting its policies. But however widely edu- 
cators differ about its theories and methods, two 
classes of persons have been almost unanimously 
enthusiastic about its results—the students who 
have studied in it and their parents. And the 
man who wears a shoe does, after all, know some- 
thing about its utility and fit. 


Only the first two college years are cov- 
ered by the work of the Experimental Col- 
lege. When the first graduates took up their 
work in the junior class of the university 
last fall, it was felt by many that their ability 
to adjust themselves to “‘regular’’ classes 
would be a searching test of the methods 
under which they had worked. On this point 
the University Bulletin can only say: 


It might have been expected that students would 
meet serious difficulties in the transition from the 
Experimental College method of teaching to the 
“Hill” method. As far, however, as one can judge 
from the experience of the first class of graduates 
in its first semester “‘on the Hill,”’ adjustments are 
on the whole reasonably satisfactory. 


Whether this qualified verdict suggests a 
reflection on the Experimental College or on 
“the Hill” depends on the point of view. 


NEW SUBJECT MATTER. St. John’s Col- 
lege in Annapolis has established a chair of 
“Art as Applied to Life,” with Mr. R. T. H. 
Halsey, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
holding the “unique professorship.’” The 
subject matter of the course is 


the cultural material of our own immediate past— 
our Colonial and early American furniture, archi- 
tecture, prints, fabrics, all the stuff that assembles 
into the social background of the formative years 
of the Republic. . An economical element 
is that the eighteenth century town of Annapolis 
itself, a singularly well-preserved sample of 4 
highly civilized stage of our existence, serves as 
an object lesson right at hand. 


Does the “Professor of Evil’ (Corra Har- 
ris), similarly find material for her instruc- 
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tion in the surroundings of Rollins College? 
The idyllic little garden city of Winter Park, 
Florida, would seem to be singularly lack- 
ing in illustrative material for such a course; 
but those who are curious to investigate fur- 
ther into the workings and problems of this 
novel field of academic study are referred to 
the Forum for August, in which a very amus- 
ing dialogue appears, presuming to be be- 
tween Professor Harris, President Hamilton 
Holt, Mr. Irving Bachelor, chairman of Rol- 
lins’ Board of Trustees, and the writer of the 
article. 


EDUCATING THE ALUMNI. The ex- 
periment of offering the alumni something 
in the way of educational fare at the time of 
graduation homecomings and class reunions 
grows more widespread. At the five-day 
Alumni University of the University of 
Michigan 74 graduates were enrolled besides 
a number of others who attended occasional 
lectures, and one alumnus wrote, “For once 
at least, in my life I planned a vacation over 
which I had no regrets—during or after.” 
Writing of this venture in School and So- 
ciety (August 16), Wilfred Shaw, director 
of alumni relations at Michigan, reports: 

Similar alumni educational conferences have 
been held at Lafayette, where the second Alumni 
College brought an enrollment of 120. Beloit re- 
ported an enrollment of 30 for the first Alumni 
College, and Wellesley reported about 75 alumnze 
in attendance at a three-day educational conference, 
June 17 to 19, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the college. 

Mount Holyoke, Alumnz Association and 
College, have invited the Holyoke alumnz 
to an American History Conference at the 
College, on October 10-11, at which Profes- 
sor McLaughlin of the University of Chi- 
cago, Professor Fox of Columbia, and Miss 
Louise Avery of the Metropolitan Museum, 
will speak; and in connection with which the 


Skinner Museum of early American Furniture 
will be open. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NOTE. Encour- 
agement for the international: spirit in our 
colleges and universities continues. In Au- 
gust the new International House of the Uni- 
versity of California was opened. This struc- 
ture, built through the generosity of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., offers living and dining 
facilities for 338 men in one wing and 115 
women in the other. In so far as accommo- 
dations will permit, unlimited residence will 
be available for foreign students. American 
residents will be limited to one-fourth of the 
rooms. A similar International House, also 
the gift of Mr. Rockefeller, is to be erected 
at the University of Chicago. 

In a farewell address to the group of 
fifty-nine students who sailed in July for 
study under the “Junior Year in France” 
plan inaugurated by the University of Dela- 
ware, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of the 
Institute of International Education, re- 
ported recent discussions with certain edu- 
cational institutions in Germany with a view 
to sending American students to that country 
under a similar arrangement. ‘“‘It is the ul- 
timate intention of the Institute,” he added, 
“to send our young men and women to every 
cultural center in Europe if it can be arranged, 
in Spain, Italy, Austria, and other countries.” 

Cultural relations with Germany are to be 
further encouraged through the recently or- 
ganized Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
Inc., which, according to the announcement 
in School and Society, will promote the inter- 
change of students, professors, scholars, and 
lecturers between the two countries, encour- 
age the teaching of German in this country, 
and foster the interchange of literature. And 
so, we may hope, some of the scars of war- 
time hysteria will be erased. 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A History of Women’s Education in the 
United States, by THomMas Woopy. New 
York City and Lancaster, Pa.: The Science 
Press, 1929. 2 vols. Pp. xvi, 551; xii, 
473. $10.00. 


Every person interested in the subject with 
which these volumes deal should own a 
copy of this monumental work. In a little 
over a thousand pages of text Professor 
Woody has set forth the arresting story of 
the educational facilities for little girls, older 
girls, and women from the earliest settlement 
of the colonies through the year 1927. The 
bibliographies are in themselves invaluable, 
for the whole range of books, magazines, 
pamphlets, newspapers, manuscript archives, 
and college and university-catalogs has been 
combed for the wherewithal to set forth this 
history. Moreover, the presentation is re- 
markably free from prejudice either for or 
against the subject in hand. Yet the whole 
story is told with a sympathy and admira- 
tion which increases as the story unfolds be- 
fore the reader. 

The volumes are well indexed and the 
tables of contents giving the outline which 
has been followed in the writing are most 
helpful in unlocking what is in reality a 
treasure chest. The illustrations are inter- 
esting, although not always well printed. 

A few matters which call for criticism 
could be remedied in another edition—for 
this work ought to go into another edition, 
since it will be for a long time the standard 
reference work in its field. A closer reading 
of the manuscript would have eliminated 
some unnecessary repetitions which are a little 
annoying. The name of President Mary E. 
Woolley is consistently misspelled both in the 
text and in the bibliography. The reviewer 


is most familiar with the history of the 
American Association of University Women 
and applied to the account Professor Woody 
gives of this Association the principles of 
criticism which she applied to the whole 
book. She found the account, although it 
covers only three pages, was very accurate, 
very fair, and gave in little the meat of the 
program for which the Association has stood 
and is still working. On the other hand, the 
account of the attempted segregation of 
women students in the University of Wiscon- 
sin from 1907 to 1909 needs some revision. 
It would be difficult to write the whole story 
from the material which Professor Woody 
used. A letter or two from university offi- 
cials would have cleared up a few points 
which in Professor Woody's account are not 
entirely clear. 

But these are trifles in comparison with 


the unquestioned value of the whole study. 
It deserves and ought to receive a large read- 


ing. 


Lois K. M. ROSENBERRY 
Former President, 
American Association of University 
Women, and Dean of Women, 
University of Wisconsin 
IKE 
AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1928. Edited by I. L. Kan- 
DEL. NEw YorK: Teachers College Co- 
lumbia, 1929, Pp. xiv, 464. 

This volume is the fifth of a series of 
annual publications dealing with educa- 
tional affairs in certain selected countries. 
Part I is devoted to educational develop- 
ment in England, France, Germany, Pales- 
tine, and the United States, portrayed by a 
representative educational observer in each 
country. Part II is devoted to “The problems 
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of vocational education” in England, France, 
Germany, and the United States. 

In Part I each of the writers presents sys- 
tematically the outstanding developments for 
the year 1928 in preschool, kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher, and special educa- 
tion, and descriptive and statistical data 
concerning such topics as teachers, finance, 
administration, and current problems. A 
more or less carefully chosen reference list of 
books and documents is appended to each 
chapter. 

In Part II, a similar procedure is fol- 
lowed in presenting the problems in voca- 
tional education in the several countries, with 
a brief historical introduction supplied in 
addition, to give a background for interpret- 
ing present tendencies and problems. 

In the educational developments portrayed 
in the several countries, the reader is im- 
pressed with the widespread interest in sec- 
ondary and higher education. In fact, the 
interest in secondary education has spread to 
all social and economic levels of society to 
such an extent that England, France, and 
Germany are all faced with the insistent 
demand for free secondary education, and 
further with the demand for a more varied 
curriculum and for a reorganization of the 
entire educational system, providing for a 
closer articulation of elementary and second- 
ary education. 

France and Germany have awakened to 
the need for physical education. Germany 
is giving attention to athletics in the schools 
as a means of combating the evils of student 
suicides, sex problems, and the general break 
from the old discipline based on the authority 
of the schoolmaster. France is beginning to 
realize the necessity for lessening the empha- 
sis upon the humanistic program as well as 
for providing more adequately for the sec- 
ondary and higher education of girls and 
women. Germany is also giving special at- 
tention to the development of a program in 


secondary education in which German cul- 
ture is emphasized. 

All European countries are struggling with 
the problem of finance. It is evident that 
low salaries, the loss of man power during 
the World War, and the revival and redirec- 
tion of industrial activity have resulted in a 
greater dependence upon women for the staff- 
ing of schools. 

Education in Palestine has been reorgan- 
ized under British and Zionist leadership. 
All types of education are being given at- 
tention. Particular attention is given to 
adapting the program to the special needs of 
the several racial and language groups com- 
prising the population of Palestine. 

The problems in vocational education in 
England, France, Germany, and the United 
States have many aspects in common. The 
rapid rise of vocational education during the 
past thirty years has been in direct response 
to an increasing demand for training for 
specialized labor. Apparently the demand 
has been so imperative that the provision of 
an adequate program of vocational education 
has been one of the chief educational prob- 
lems. The greatest progress in vocational 
guidance has been made in Germany and the 
United States, but France and England have, 
since the war, made definite progress in this 
direction. 

A single volume that attempts to present 
a picture of educationl affairs in the leading 
countries of the world must necessarily leave 
many things untouched. This weakness is 
overcome, to some extent, however, by the 
fact that the survey is continuous, and each 
succeeding yearbook provides an opportunity 
to fill in the breaches apparent in earlier 
volumes. The current yearbook and the 
four that have gone before provide a wealth 
of information showing trends in education 
in the foremost countries of the world. 

E. D. GRIZZELL 
University of Pennsylvania 
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SECONDARY AND COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


College Organization and Administration. 
By FLoyp W. Reeves and JOHN D. Rus- 
SELL. Indianapolis: Board of Education, 
Disciples of Christ, 1929. Pp. 324. 
$2.50. 

This volume represents the codification of 
those principles or techniques of organization 
and administration of higher institutions 
which have been tried and tested in the 
course of various college surveys. The book 
is intended for all those who are engaged 
in the service of higher education. There 
are chapters on: Organization and Internal 
Administration; Program of Studies; Prob- 
lems Relating to Students; Instructional 
Loads; The Faculties; Cost Studies; Sources 
of Revenue. 


A Study in Undergraduate Adjustment. By 
ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 
ix, 164. $2.00. 


This is a research study of the adjustment 
of 216 undergraduates—133 men and 83 
women. The findings show that a great deal 
of maladjustment exists. Although no gen- 
eralizations as to the causes of maladjustment 
can be made, it is indicated that sex is a 
principal cause, as is also self-support. The 
study shows that some sort of mental hygiene 
program is needed, also ‘‘a better system of 
educational advice, particularly in regard to a 
student’s fitness for law or medicine.” In 
addition, it is indicated that there has been 
too little weeding-out of the hopelessly un- 
fit. 

Every College Student's Problems. By OSCAR 
HELMUTH WERNER. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Co., 1929. Pp. xi, 370, 
xxix. $3.00. 


Prospective college students will find 
through a study of this volume much that 


will help them to become successfully ad- 
justed in their college work. Dr. Werner, 
who is professor of principles of education 
at the University of Nebraska, has written 
the book with the special purpose of aiding 
the freshman to solve his many problems. 
He discusses such subjects as good health in 
its relation to success; significant differences 
between high school and college; college or- 
ganizations; wise investment of time, effort, 
and money; personality and how it may be 
developed; the laws that govern learning; 
achievement and how it is measured; the 
choice of a vocation. In addition he gives 
definite suggestions as to how to use a library, 
how to make notes on lectures and reading, 
how to study, how to cultivate the ability to 
think and to form reliable judgments, and 
how the student may grow to be a more 
understanding reader. The book is based 
upon Dr. Werner’s long experience in help- 
ing undergraduates solve their problems and 
upon studies and researches that have been 
made in this field. Liberal use is made of 
quotations from outstanding studies and 
prominent educators. The book is eminently 
readable, sympathetic, and practical. 
F. V. S. 


Books Received 


Although lack of space makes separate 
reviews impossible, the titles listed below are 
of especial interest in connection with the As- 
sociation’s expanding program in education. 


The Awakening College. By CLARENCE 
Cook LitTLeE. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co., 1930. Pp. 282. $3.00. 


The College Student Thinking it Through. 
By Jessie A. CHARTERS. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1930. Pp. 166. $1.50. 


Religion in the American College. By Eb- 
WARD S. Borer. New York: The Abing- 
don Press, 1930. Pp. 105. $1.25. 
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The Quality of Freshman Preparation Then 
and Now. By H. H. REMMERS. Lafay- 
ette, Ind.: Purdue University Bulletin, De- 
cember 1929. Pp. 35. $.25. 


Survey of College Entrance Credits and Col- 
lege Courses in Music. Prepared by the 
Research Council of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference in cooperation with 
the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. 45 West 45 Street, New York: 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 1930. Pp. vi, 209. Gratis to col- 
leges and school systems; no price given. 


The Construction of Orientation Courses for 
College Freshmen. By CHARLES T. FiTTs 
and FLETCHER H. Swirt. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 
1928. Pp. 250. $1.30. 


A Study of the Articulation in English be- 
tween High School and College. By Wi- 
LIAM E. VAUGHAN. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 370. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 
76. $1.50. 


A Nationa! Survey of Conditions in Freshman 
English. By WARNER TAYLOR. Madi- 
son, Wis.: Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin, University of Wisconsin, May 
1929. Pp. 44. $.20. 


A Study of the Scholastic Performance of 
Freshman Women at the State University 
of lowa, 1927-28. By Mary R. PRossER. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of lowa 
Studies in Education, December 15, 1928. 
Pp. 63. $1.00. 


Texas Municipal Junior Colleges. By J. R. 
Rep and S. M. N. Marrs. Austin, Tex.: 
State Department of Education Bulletin, 
June 1929. Pp. 93. No price given. 


A Project in Student Personnel Service De- 
signed to Facilitate Each Student's Achieve- 
ment at the Level of His Ability. By 
LONZO JONES. Iowa City, Iowa: Uni- 
versity of lowa Studies in Education, No- 
vember 1, 1928. Pp. 59. $.75. 


Problems of Student Guidance. A Study of 
Administrative Attitudes and Current 
Guidance Practices Prevalent in American 
Catholic Colleges. By Maurice S&S. 
SHEEHY. Philadelphia: The Dolphin 
Press, 1929. Pp. 264. $2.00. 


The Great Investment. Secondary Education 
ina Democracy. The Inglis Lecture, 1930. 
By THomas H. Briccs: Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1930. 
Pp. x, 143. No price given. 


The Junior High School: Its Organization 
and Administration. WILLIAM M. Proc- 
TOR and NicHOoLas RICCIARDI, editors. 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. x, 324. $3.00. 


DIKE 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil 

Spring Rice. Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN. 

2 vols. Boston and New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1929. Pp. v, 504, 462. 

$10.00. 

Sir Cecil Spring Rice, British ambassador 
to the United States during the first years 
of the war, was, like the American ambassa- 
dor to his country during the same period, 
a literary man in diplomacy. Unlike Walter 
Hines Page he was highly trained in diplo- 
macy, having entered the foreign service as 
a young man, and having served in various 
posts both in London and in foreign capitals 
before he came to Washington as ambassador 
in 1913. 

The two volumes of Spring Rice’s letters 
constitute an important source of diplomatic 
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history during the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century and the first two decades 
of the twentieth. But they are even more 
important and interesting as they reconstruct 
the life and personality of the man. His 
talents as a writer make themselves felt again 
and again in his letters, notably in travel 
descriptions such as the account of a trip 
through Korea on an official mission. That 
he had a rare gift for making and keeping 
friends is another fact that emerges from 
this series of letters, and we are given new 
glimpses of such people as Henry Adams, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and Theodore Roosevelt 
through their correspondence with Spring 
Rice. 

The Spring Rice letters help to round out 
the account of the entrance of the United 
States into the World War that has already 
been given us in the memoirs and papers of 
Colonel House and Walter H. Page. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the editor has 
fallen into the same error as the editor of the 
Page letters. Apparently oblivious of all the 
recent investigations of historians he accepts 
the official Allied view of the war as it was 
in 1917 without question, and on this basis 
interprets the work and opinions of Spring 


Rice. The British ambassador to a neutral 
country in time of war can be forgiven for 
accepting the official philosophy of his coun- 
try—indeed, he could not hold his position 
if he did not—but there is little excuse for 
his biographer’s being uncritical concerning 
the historical background even though he may 
understand and sympathize with the views 
of the man about whom he writes. 


Educating for Peace. By ELIZABETH MILLER 
LOBINGIER and JOHN LESLIE LOBINGIER. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1930. Pp. 
216. $2.00. 


Educating for Peace is a useful handbook 
for parents, teachers, ministers, and organiza- 
tion advisors who are faced with the problem 
of helping young people to acquire a sane at- 
titude on international affairs, especially the 
great problem of war and peace. Special 
chapters are devoted to the rdle of the home, 
the school, the church, and dramatization 
in peace education. A particularly valuable 
portion of the book is the section containing 
lists of plays, pageants, books for children, 
and books of advice for adults who are deal- 
ing with them. 

E. C. 


MISCELLANY 


Education and Radio. Education Tunes 
In is a valuable signpost of the times. It 
embodies the results of a survey conducted 
by Levering Tyson for the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education to determine the 
possibilities of the radio in adult education. 
Mr. Tyson paints a picture of the chaotic 
conditions in which the industry developed, 
and of the present great complexity of the 
broadcasting business, and emphasizes the 
commercial basis of its development, which 
educators cannot afford to ignore. Without 
venturing to suggest ways and means of 
remedying radio’s seeming indifference to 


education, the author enlarges on the work 
which a national advisory committee might 
do (it is gratifying to know that such a com- 
mittee has now been formed), and seems to 
feel some optimism as to the possibility of 
cooperation between broadcasters and edu- 
cators as soon as the latter recognize the pe- 
culiar requirements of broadcasting. 

One step in the direction of a better un- 
derstanding may be found in the pamphlet 
Radio and the Three R’s, the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by John W. Elwood, vice- 
president of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, at the Institute for Education by Radio 
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held last June. Mr. Elwood, in a speech full 
of quotable bits, urges the educational world 
to make use of the highly specialized tech- 
nique which the broadcasting business has de- 
veloped—a technique based on the funda- 
mental conviction that ‘‘radio is a show busi- 
ness.” Urging a closer union between “the 
business of education and the business of 
showmanship,” he says: 


We in radio are eager to do our part in educa- 
tional work. In our own lumbering, stumbling 
way perhaps we have contributed a bit. But we 
are not educators; we don’t know what should 
be taught or to whom, except in a vague general 
way. It is up to those who are skilled in educa- 
tion, with their background of knowledge, to tell 
us the things they want taught, and to show us 
the audience they want to reach. It is then up to 
us in radio to suggest how we think they may 
best do the job. 


Such overtures give promise that in time 
a larger proportion of America’s one hun- 
dred million listener-hours per day may be 
devoted to material of some educational 
value. 


Junior College Journal. The importance 
of the junior college in education in America 
is reflected in the announcement that the 
Junior College Journal will make its début 
in October. The new periodical will be pub- 
lished by Stanford University Press, under 
the joint auspices of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges and the School of 
Education of Stanford University. Dr. Wal- 
ter C. Eells of the Stanford University School 
of Education will be editor-in-chief, with 
Doak S. Campbell, secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, as associate 
editor. 


The Legal Status of Women. A Sur- 
vey of the Legal Status of Women in the 
Forty-Eight States was first issued by the 
National League of Women Voters in 1924. 
This publication has now been revised and 


brought up to date. The scope of the Sur- 
vey is limited to legal provisions which show 
discrimination against women—the respects 
in which the status of women is affected by 
marriage: contract rights, property rights, 
guardianship of children, and marriage and 
divorce laws. The revised edition retains the 
lucid question-and-answer form of the origi- 
nal survey, but gives the material state by 
state, thus presenting a complete picture of 
the legal status of women in each state. The 
price of the pamphlet is 60 cents. Address 
the National League of Women Voters, 532 
Seventeenth Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Education and Child Labor. Child La- 
bor—Facts and Figures, a revised bulletin 
just issued by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, gives five study out- 
lines dealing with various phases of the child 
labor movement. One of the outlines is de- 
voted to vocational guidance and vocational 
education. Reports of a number of investi- 
gations tend to minimize financial necessity 
as the outstanding reason why children leave 
school, and to place greater emphasis on dis- 
satisfaction with school. The bulletin 
states: 


Though many children undoubtedly leave school 
because of restlessness, impatience with discipline, 
and personal and family ignorance of the value of 
continued school training, an important cause of 
dissatisfaction with school is found in the fact that, 
despite improvements in recent years, many school 
systems do not yet provide training adapted to the 
needs of an industrial society. 


The bulletin suggests that one of the con- 
ditions necessary for the elimination of the 
child-labor evil is “an educational system that 
will offer children a real training for present- 
day life, work, and citizenship.” 


A Geographic Monthly for Children. 
Modern methods of teaching geography and 
promoting international good will should re- 
ceive a new impetus from the recently or- 
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ganized Home Geographic Society, whose 
purpose is: 


To create and promote interest in geography 
among children; to promote friendly and sympa- 
thetic relations among the children of the world; 
to assemble and distribute geographic materials, 
slides, films, specimens, pictures and books, re- 
lating to geographic subjects for home and school 
purposes; to publish a magazine for the diffusion 
of geographic knowledge among children; to es- 
tablish an institute for the development and pro- 
motion of geography and related sciences; and to 
perform such other duties and services as may aid 
children to visualize the world and understand its 
peoples. 


Among the founders of the Society are 
Dr. W. C. Bagley of Columbia University ; 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, president of the 
American Museum of Natural History; and 
Dr. Lorado Taft. 
everyone, but the organization is planned pri- 
marily for children. 


Membership is open to 


The dues—three dollars a year—will pay 
also the yearly subscription of a magazine 
whose first issue will be that of January, 
1931. 
the needs of children, but the editors promise 


The magazine will be edited to suit 


interesting and engrossing reading for every- 
one. During the first year, articles will ap- 


pear on such topics as Methods of Transporta- 


tion, Distinctive Cities, Interesting Lands, 
Furbearing Animals, Typical Cities, and 
Climatic Phenomena. 

Communications should be addressed to 
the Home Geographic Society, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


A Vindication of the “Inferior Sex.” 
The old idea that women are inherently in- 
ferior in mechanical ability to men is given 
a serious blow by investigations carried on at 
the University of Minnesota under the direc. 
tion of Professors Donald G. Paterson and 
Richard M. Elliott. In tests conducted over 
a period of four years, boys were found to 
be superior to girls only when the tests given 
registered the effects of previous practice, 
rather than the possession of native mechani. 
cal ability. Girls and women, it was found, 
equalled and even excelled boys and men in 
performances involving such fundamental 
The experi. 


menters declare themselves convinced that 


traits as speed and accuracy. 


women are just as capable as men of filling 
positions requiring a high degree of mechani. 
cal knowledge and skill. 

The results of this investigation are to be 
published under the title, Minnesota Mechani. 
cal Ability Tests. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the year ending May 31, 1930 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
Cash and cash advances ............ $ 24,792.84 
MN ee eat aa Uh euse fain ele ah 186,598.27 
Real estate, original cost ........... 165,000.00 
Furniture, fixtures and _ alterations, 
NIE UII io -siao ioe ied nie ee ee ere 50,292.24 
Special trusts for mortgages ........ 131,200.00 
$557,883.35 
LIABILITIES 
Mortgages of record but liquidated . .$131,200.00 
MEE PUCOOWIE chs nw ckne sc ctunwme 215,292.24 
en WI ees ke he ae oc eaeawens 16,609.47 
Spelman Publications Fund ......... 524.39 
GeCRRPAD TRESOIVE 6 nob 6 cess soite weve 13,343.27 
General Fellowships Fund ..... 19,650.89 
Special Fellowships—revenue accounts 4,642.49 
Special Fellowships-—principal — ac- 
IR oon Gr dice parapet alee 74,434.60 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
Incermational ........0 $19,769.44 
MN shoo Saisie aie 34,842.58 
Undesignated ......... 24,677.13 79,289.15 


Interest on the Million Dollar Fellow- 


ces sunwsnseaaeu sce $ 407.70 
The Institute of Women’s Professional 
EE SiS aneedaa boree semen 2,489.15 





$557,883.35 





* SECURITIES MAy 31, 1930 


ee TAD acta adiex ev emewws $ 16,008.55 
General Reserve Fund ............. 12,711.23 
General Fellowships Fund .......... 11,118.83 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fel- 

ON TINE 555.534 kK a rdosader 13,734.66 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship 


DG ee eae were ale a 9,242.34 
Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship 

SND crcacinet ecu awnwiied «aes 6,502.23 
Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship 

DE cuirinnchecknbekhusene ewe 10,552.55 
Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship for 

WN PD So viacsss daecesnene 33,586.25 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund ..... 73,141.63 


$186,598.27 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1929 to May 31, 1930 


RECEIPTS 

General Fund 

General dues @ $1.75 ........ $ 62,263.25 

JOURNAL subscriptions ......... 3,589.98 

JOURNAL adverusing .......... 277.48 

a 2,600.00 

Afhliated alumne dues ......... 595.00 

Interest and miscellaneous ..... 2,041.64 

Membership Committee revenues 200.00 

Refunds on expenses .......... 975.64 

Life memberships ............ 250.00 
Spelman Fund Accounts 

So SNES ee eee mer 6,618.94 

PE ic conde evans eandas 891.72 
International Program 

Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 

a a re 5,000.00 

Headquarters Building Accounts 

Washington Fund* ........... 125.00 

gE or 4,000.00 

SU IIE: oo ninin'erc aude. ouueus 9,189.19 

eS a ee ere 75 
Miscellaneous Accounts 

II oa sce ocsisiava wenn 5,217.91 

Suspense account ............. 500.00 
Fellowship Funds 

General fellowships dues @ 25c 8,894.75 

General fellowships other re- 

WES pave dsernsnsase sewn 397.50 


* Total Washington Fund collections to date $227,709.86 


Special fellowships ............ $ 7,672.88 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund . 57,091.80 
Interest on the Million Dollar Fel- 
eee ree 459.07 
ee ree 23,500.00 
The Institute of Women's Professional 
EE ka cinactwsnsiacocbeuns 11,275.60 
TOTAL RECEIPTS ........ $213,628.10 
BALANCE May 31, 1929 . 37,232.58 


$250,860.68 





EXPENDITURES 
General Association Budget 
Expenses of general officers and 


NE Sc ice epee aida bean $ 5,009.40 
Committee on Membership 1,256.81 
Committee on Legislation ...... 84.36 
Committee on Standards ....... 83.53 
Committee on Publicity ........ 44.83 
Committee on Educational Policies 228.11 
Committee on A.A.U.W. History 518.85 
Dues to the International Federa- 

tion of University Women . 7,054.33 
Work with other organizations . 272.50 
Office of Executive Secretary .... 16,222.60 
og er 5,094.30 
Office supplies, printing, tele- 

phone, telegrams, etc. ....... 6,640.02 
Publication of the JOURNAL .... 10,948.48 
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EXPENDITURES—continued 


Educational Program ......... $ 17,500.00 
International Program ......... 7,949.97 
Expenses covered by refunds .... 975.64 
Study of women’s collegiate edu- 

NI, aia Soe a eeda lars cern 3 SSS 1,765.00 
a ee 32.00 


Total General Activities. .$ 81,680.73 


eral $ 3,833.72 


Fellowship Campaign Expenses 

National Headquarters 
ee $ 8,000.00 
Taxes and insurance .......... 4,030.10 
Equipment for rooms .......... 499.08 
Repairs and upkeep ........... 1,868.87 
SE cece nen rstsiesanneses 75 


Total National Headquar- 
(28s ACCOUNIS . 206 kes $ 14,398.80 


Total General Association.$ 99,913.25 


Fellowships 


General Fund Fellowships 
A.A.U.W. European Fellow- 


PN subbed cnae sd anees $ 1,500.00 
Margaret E. Maltby Fellow- 

ON a seca g 1,500.00 
Latin-American Fellowship . 1,500.00 
International Fellowship ... 1,500.00 


Special Funds Fellowships 
Sarah Berliner Research Fel- 
lowship for Women ..... $ 
Alice Freeman Palmer Mem- 
orial Fellowship ........ 
Anna C. Brackett Memorial 


1,500.00 


1,500.00 


NIE 654.050 ws i0'8 0:0 1,000.00 
Northwest Central Section 
eee 1,500.00 
Southwest Central Section 
ery ae 1,500.00 
Mary Pemberton Nourse Fel- 
NI ase cesceceisss Stes 5% 1,500.00 
$ 14,500.00 
Fellowship Committee expenses .$ 421.04 
Administrative expenses ........ 263.00 


Interest on International Fellow- 


er SN ssid san casdes 134.59 
Total Fellowships ...... $ 15,318.63 
Miscellaneous Accounts 

Transmittal Account .......... $ 5,217.91 

Spelman Publications Account .. 568.96 
The Institute of Women’s Pro- 

fessional Relations .......... 15,601.21 

Securities purchased .......... 89,197.88 


General refunds and miscellaneous 250.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES ...$226,067.84 
BALANCE, May 31, 1930 . 24,792.84 


$250,860.68 
MRS. A. ROSS HILL, Treasurer 





JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Dwight S. Mallon is a Yale graduate 
who has had excellent opportunities to ap- 
preciate various national—and international 
—points of view, as a Swiss-American ex- 
change student, and in his present position 
as head of the League of Nations Associa- 
tion sales office for publications at Geneva. 


Mrs. Beatrice Ensor is editor of the in- 
ternational magazine, The New Era, official 
organ of the New Education Fellowship, 
and chairman of the International Council 
of the Fellowship. 


Mrs. Gertrude S. Kingsland is Dean of 
Ripon College and chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin State Division. 


Florence Mary Fitch is professor of 
Bible literature at Oberlin College. 


Frances Schmidt’s observations on the 
women of the Near East are based on close 
contact and sympathetic observation. Her 
interest in the American School at Damascus 
was aroused when she visited Dr. Essenberg 
and was impressed with her courageous pion- 
eering. 


Barbara Nolen has made a special study 
of children’s books, in Europe as well as the 
United States. She is editor of “The Land 
of Play,” the children’s section of the Chris- 
tian Herald, and has spent the last three 
summers in conducting “The Radcliffe Ram- 
bler,” a book-shop on wheels, through the 
vacation spots of New England. 








